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In-Service Training Programs 
EDITORIAL 


(5 RADUATE or undergraduate 
programs in colleges and univer- 
sities for the professional train- 
ing of junior college instructors 
are of recent origin. This means 
that a very small percentage of 
our junior college instructors have 
any professional courses in junior 
college education. 


Most junior college administra- 
tors admit that junior college in- 
structors should have this profes- 
sional education in addition to 
adequate preparation in the sub- 
ject matter field taught. 


Such training should include: 
how to measure teaching in terms 
of the students’ learning; the basic 
principles and techniques in guid- 
ance and counseling; a scientific 
understanding of the mental, emo- 
tional, and physical natures of 
junior college youth; techniques 
of teaching; the history, philoso- 
phy, and purposes of the junior 
college; and the techniques of jun- 
ior college curriculum construc- 
tion. Of course, other areas should 
and can be included. 


Many junior college instructors 
have had some professional train- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, jun- 
ior college instructors and adminis- 
trators have had little opportunity 
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to get formal university courses 
in the area of the junior college. 
It is no wonder that junior col- 
lege administrators generally 
state that junior college instruc- 
tors need to know more of the 
background and philosophy of the 
junior college. (The same could 
very aptly be said of junior col- 
lege administrators. ) 

Because of the above situations 
junior college faculties and admin- 
istrators could very appropriately 
inaugurate an in-service training 
program for themselves. Such 
programs could be one of two types, 
or of both types. 

One of these types is the pre-ses- 
sion program. Usually the faculty 
meets from three days to two 
weeks before the students arrive 
for the fall session. In these ses- 
sions new faculty members are 
oriented socially in the community 
and with the college. The faculty 
studies some common problems of 
the college such as cooperation in 
the matter of the guidance pro- 
gram of the college. A brief study 
of the faculty’s place in the public 
relations program of the college 
might be of value. Consideration 
might be given by the faculty as to 
how the library might be made 
more serviceable to students and 
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faculty members as well as to how 
the faculty can become more famil- 
iar with the library and make 
greater use of it. The several de- 
partments of the college could be 
explained to the entire faculty by 
a representative from each depart- 
ment so each faculty member 
would better understand the aims 
and purposes of each department 
and understand more fully the 
function of each department in the 
lives of the student. Each faculty, 
of course, would have to determine 
their own pre-session in-service 
program. 

The other type of program is 
that of an in-service training pro- 
gram carried on during the regular 
academic school year. These pro- 
grams, of course, can be varied to 
meet the specific needs of a partic- 
ular faculty. 

One college faculty may want to 
carefully study the philosophy and 
aims of the junior college and then 
determine the aims and objectives 
of their own college. Some facul- 
ties would be well paid if they 
studied their own community, 2.e. 
the relation of their college to the 
community and of the community 
to the college. Another program 
extending throughout the year 
could be that of a college self-sur- 
vey. The faculty would study the 
various parts of their college pro- 
grams as was suggested in a re- 
cent bulletin. Some of the parts 
studied could be their program of 
general education, research and 
creative productivity, library re- 
sources and service, quality and 
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strength of the faculty, the student 
personnel service, the adequacy of 
the physical plant and facilities, 
public relations agencies, and the 
financial structure and needs. 


Many of these in-service pro- 
grams might be directed by some 
graduate professor as an exten- 
sion class in the college, with or 
without credit. Sometimes it pays 
to bring in an outside leader to 
conduct such programs. On the 
other hand, many such programs 
can be conducted by the faculty 
themselves. 


Even though there may be some 
confusion as to the value of teach- 
er intervisitation, many colleges re- 
port such a program to be of value. 
Some programs of this sort set up 
a plan for instructors to visit 
classes of their colleagues in their 
own institution. Most of these 
intervisitation programs have in- 
structors visit classes of their 
colleagues in other junior colleges. 
Of course, you have to have one 
or more nearby junior colleges. 
In accordance with this plan, in- 
structor A of college X will visit 
a class of instructor B of college 
Y. Then instructor B in turn will 
visit the class of instructor A in 
his college. 

It seems it would be a very fine 
thing if every junior college would 
plan one or both types of in-service 
training programs for the year 
1950-1951—-plan a pre-session in- 
service training program and also 
a program to be carried on during 
the regular session. 


C. C. COLVERT 














Problems of Junior College Students 
PART II 
O. B. DOUGLAS AND LUCILE RACK 


Tus is the second of two reports 
upon an investigation into the 
problems of junior college students. 
The first report, concerning a 
comparison of the problems of 
students in private junior colleges 
with those of students in public 
junior colleges, appeared in the 
March Journal!. The report now 
being presented deals with the 
problems of junior college students 
according to the size of the college 
attended, or it may be said this is 
an attempt to discover any rela- 
tion which the size of a junior col- 
lege may have to the problems of 
the students who attend it. 

The best method for discover- 
ing the difficulties of students is 
to ask the students directly what 
the conditions and circumstances 
are that create feelings of frustra- 
tion. The questionnaire technique 
is designed to fulfill this function 
and was used in this investiga- 
tion. Questionnaires were sent to 
3,000 students in twenty-six jun- 
ior colleges in Texas. This group 
of colleges included both public 
and private, large, medium and 
small, and represented a well-scat- 
tered geographical distribution. 
Results were received from 1,956 
students representing twenty col- 
leges. 


After a preliminary experiment, 


planned to choose those categories 
in which problems were most like- 
ly to exist, the following eight were 
chosen: 


I. Problems Relating to Social Re- 
lations. 


II. Problems Relating to Home and 
Family. 


Problems Relating to Adjustment 
to School Work. 


IV. Problems Relating to Prepara- 
tion for the Future. 


V. Problems Relating to Religion 
and Morals. 


III. 


VI. Problems Relating to Recreation 
and Use of Leisure. 


Problems Relating to Health and 
Physical Development. 


VIII. Problems Relating to Finances. 


VII. 


Eight specific statements were 
listed under each of the areas 
above. Each student was asked to 
mark the statements under each 
category numerically “1” through 
“8” in the order of their impor- 
tance to him as a junior college 
student. A statement marked “1” 
indicated that this was a major 
source of distress to the student, 
and a number “8” beside a state- 
ment designated it as the least im- 
portant of the group. A copy of 
the questionnaire is not printed 


10. B. Douglas and Lucile Rack, “Problems 
of Junior College Students,” Junior College 
Journal, XX (March, 1950), 377-389. 
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here as it appeared in the March 
Journal, 

The junior colleges included in 
this report were divided into size 
classifications according to the 
number of students enrolled in 
each college. The three divisions 
are: 


Group A—Colleges with an enroll- 
ment of 300 or less students. 


Group B—Colleges with an enroll- 
ment between 300 and 1,000 students. 


Group C—Colleges with an enroll- 
ment exceeding 1,000 students. 


There were seven colleges in 
Group A, and usable reports were 
received from 433 students in these 
colleges. Group B was composed 
of eight colleges, and 955 students 
sent in responses which could be 
used. There were 568 students 
who sent in usable reports from 
the five colleges which make up 
Group C. These group designa- 
tions will be used in the discussion 
which follows. 

The data for this report will be 
presented in eight tables—one for 
each problem area mentioned 
above. In order to make compari- 
sons easy and differences clear, 
the replies have been reduced to 
percentages of choices. Also, since 
each student had eight problems in 
each area except the first, and 
since these were ranked from “1” 
to “8” by the student, it would 
seem that if we deal with each stu- 
dent’s first and second choices in 
terms of greatest importance, and 
with his seventh and eighth choices 
in terms of least importance, the 
problems of greatest and least con- 
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cern will be brought into sharp 
contrast. Too, it is easier to com- 
pare data from large and small 
junior colleges if these data are 
in the same table. 

A study of the data shown in 
Table I will give some idea of the 
relative importance attached to 
the Problems Relating to Social 
Situations. Most concern is indi- 
cated by all three groups over the 
problem of insufficient time for so- 
cial functions, and least concern 
is expressed with regard to age 
relationships. The problem of es- 
tablishing satisfactory relations 
with the opposite sex is second on 
the list for Group B, third for 
Group A, and fourth for Group C. 
The presence of too many cliques 
on the campus as well as the dis- 
tance from the campus the stu- 
dents live are also important for 
all three groups. : 


With only small differences of 
concern, there is general agree- 
ment on the decreasing importance 
of the other problems. Even 
though the percentages of choices 
may differ considerably, the rela- 
tive order of concern is approxi- 
mately the same for all groups. 
Of course, it should be remembered 
that the data are shown only for 
choices 1 and 2 and choices 7 and 
8. No conclusions can be drawn 
concerning other choices. 


It is somewhat clear, as far as 
our evidence goes, that there are 
no very important group differ- 
ences in Problems Relating to So- 
cial Situations. If differences are 
to be found, they will have to be 
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discovered in other problem areas. 

Difficulty im breaking family 
tzes seems to be the cause of great- 
est tension for all groups in the 
area of Problems Relating to Home 
and Family as shown in Table II. 
The next four problems indicate 
concern over differences of opin- 
ion of students and parents. While 
there is some slight difference 
between the per cents of choices of 
the groups, there is general overall 
agreement on the sequence of the 
problems. While Group B indi- 
cates standards of grades set by 
parents is too high as its problem 
of second concern, this same prob- 
lem is choice three by Group A 
and choice four by Group C. Agree- 
ment as to amount of money nec- 
essary is fourth for Group A, third 
for Group B, and third for Group 
C. 

These groups do not appear to 
be greatly concerned over parental 
dominance or over the amount of 
resentment of parents toward the 
changes in the students’ attitudes 
toward religion, politics, and ca- 
reers. These same parents appar- 
ently realize the importance of a 
college education. 

There is very little evidence in 
the data in Table II to indicate any 
considerable differences in the 
groups concerning problems in the 
area of home and family. The 
choices of the groups are much 
more alike than they are different. 

The data resulting from choices 
made concerning Problems Rela- 
ting to Adjustment to School Work 
are shown in Table III. Some 
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rather sharp differences may be 
seen between the choices of the 
three groups. There is general 
agreement as to first choice con- 
cerning inability to concentrate. 
Do not know how to study is Prob- 
lem No. 2 for Group A and No. 6 
for Groups B and C. Preparation 
in high school inadequate for col- 
lege courses is third choice for 
Group A and fifth choice for 
Groups Band C. Assignments are 
too long is chosen fourth by Group 
A and second by Groups B and C. 
Too much emphasis is placed on 
grades is placed seventh by Group 
A and fourth by Groups B and C. 
All seem to agree that lack of per- 
sonal attention in college is of least 
concern. 

In general, it may be said that 
Group A differs sharply in its 
choices from Groups B and C, 
which two groups are in complete 
agreement concerning the relative 
seriousness of the various prob- 
lems. The only problems agreed 
upon by the choices of all three 
groups are Numbers 1 and 8. It 
may be suggested, then, that the 
larger and smaller junior colleges, 
while having much the same prob- 
lems, place a considerably differ- 
ent emphasis on these problems. 


Table IV presents data result- 
ing from choices of students in 
Groups A, B, and C concerning 
Problems Relating to Preparation 
for the Future. It may be seen 
that the groups agree on first place 
for the problem, course of study 
in junior college is limited, even 
though Group B is most emphatic 
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PROBLEMS OF JUNIOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


in its choices. The second place 
problem for Groups A and B is 
do not know how to select a vo- 
cation at which I can succeed, 
while Group C gives this problem 
third place. Third place by Group 
A and fourth place by Groups B 
and C are given to inability to de- 
cide upon a college major. 

Considerable difference of opin- 
ion by the groups is indicated with 
regard to concerned about finding 
a job when college work is com- 
pleted. Group A gave this prob- 
lem fourth place; Group B gave 
it third place; and Group C, sec- 
ond place. In other words, the 
smaller the colleges the more seri- 
ous was this problem considered. 
There is agreement, however, for 
fifth place on whether or not to 
go to senior college after junior 
college work is completed. 


Problems in sixth, seventh, and 
eighth places show only small dif- 
ferences in sequence for all groups. 
Plans for the future are made by 
parents is placed last by all groups. 
Attention is called to the high per 
cent of seventh and eighth choices 
by all groups, especially Group C. 

There appears to be general 
agreement at each end of the prob- 
lem list and some disagreement 
concerning problems toward the 
middle of the list. On the whole, 
there is little difference in the 
problems in this area for the three 
groups. 

What of Problems Relating to 
Religion and Morals? The data 
resulting from choices in this area 
are shown in Table V. Do not 
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know how to develop a philosophy 
of life is placed first by a wide 
margin by all three groups. It 
appears to be a problem of real con- 
cern to these students. Since the — 
first and second choices were 
large, while the seventh and eighth 
choices were small, many students 
rated this problem as third to sixth 
choice. 


There are small differences be- 
tween the per cent of choices given 
to the three problems by the dif- 
ferent groups. Problem five, 
whether or not to “follow the 
crowd” in drinking alcoholic bev- 
erages, is especially to be noticed 
for the large number of seventh 
and eighth choices given to it. This 
seems to be another way of saying 
that this is not much of a problem 
for these students. 

Not much difference in emphasis 
or concern is expressed by the 
groups concerning the last three 
problems in this list, and such dif- 
ferences as are evident occur in 
the per cent of seventh and eighth 
choices. These students are not 
greatly concerned or bothered by 
problems in the area of proper 
moral conduct, and they appear to 
feel their training in home and 
school in religion and morals is 
adequate. 

What do junior college students 
do with their leisure time? Table 
VI shows data from choices made 
concerning Problems Relating to 
Recreation and Use of Leisure. In 
the Group A colleges, it appears 
that the chief problem is one of 
no organized recreation is avail- 
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able, while in Groups B and C the 
problem of most concern is have 
too little time for recreation be- 
cause of school assignments. The 
expense of recreation is also of 
great concern to Groups B and C 
while it is rated fourth by Group 
A. Not knowing how to spend lei- 
sure time wisely is third by Group 
A and C and fourth by Group B. 


Do not enjoy recreation is cer- 
tainly not a serious problem for 
any group. It does appear, how- 
ever, that this ability to enjoy rec- 
reation is not permitted to find 
expression largely because of such 
interferences as_ school assign- 
ments, expense, lack of sponsors, 
and lack of an organized recreation 
program. Since these problems are 
not peculiar to any group, they 
may become matters for concern 
for those who plan junior college 
programs. 

Table VII contains data based 
on the choices made by the three 
groups on Problems Relating to 
Health and Physical Development. 
There is complete agreement be- 
tween all groups as to choices of 
problems one, two, and three. Dif- 
ferences in order of importance be- 
gin to appear with problem four, 
lack of trained medical personnel 
on college campus. Apparently this 
problem is of greatest concern to 
Group A. Too much tension in 
college activities is of much con- 
cern to Group C and of less con- 
cern to Groups A and B. The 
fact that periodic physical exami- 
nations are not required is indi- 
cated as problem four by Group B, 
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problem six by Group A, and prob- 
lem seven by Group C. 


Unable to determine when to 
seek medical advice is placed last 
by all three groups, and need more 
instruction in health and physical 
development is placed seventh by 
Groups A and B and sixth by 
Group C. 


Except for differences in per 
cents of choices, and the differ- 
ences between groups which have 
been pointed out above, it is dif- 
ficult to find any relationships be- 
tween group sizes and the prob- 
lems indicated by the groups. On 
the whole, not very great concern 
is indicated over any problems ex- 
cept the first two. 


Have too little money for social 
expenses is problem one for all 
three groups. This can be seen 
from Table VIII which shows data 
for Problems Relating to Finances. 
There is also complete agreement 
by all groups concerning problems 
two, three, and four. Differences 
begin to appear in the choices 
which give places to the next three 
problems. 


Difficult to determine how much 
to spend for clothes is problem five 
for Groups A and B and problem 
seven for Group C. Want to take 
more financial responsibility is 
problem six for Groups A and B 
and problem five for Group C. 
Unable to make a workable budget 
is problem seven for Group A and 
problem six for Groups B and C. 
All groups agree that do not know 
how to get a loan for school ex- 
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TABLE IX. THE TEN PROBLEMS OF GREATEST CONCERN. 








Group A 


Group B 


Group C 





10. 


. Inability to concentrate 


Do not have enough time 
for sleep 


Do not have enough time 
for social functions 


Course of study in jun- 
ior college is limited 


Do not know how to 
develop a philosophy of 
life 


No organized recreation 
is available 


Do not know how to 
select a vocation at 
which I can succeed 


Have too little money 
for social expenses 


. Have too little time for 


recreation because of 
school assignments 


Whether to work sum- 
mers or continue in 
school in order to finish 
as soon as possible 





Do not have enough time 
for social functions 


Inability to concentrate 


. Have too little time for 


recreation because of 
school assignments 


Have too little money 
for social expenses 


Do not know how to 
develop a philosophy of 
life 


No organized recreation 
is available 


Do not have enough time 
for sleep 


Whether to work sum- 
mers or continue in 
school in order to finish 
as soon as possible 


Courses of study in jun- 
ior college limited 


Uncertain as to how re- 
ligion can be worked fn- 
to everyday life 





10. 


Have too little money 
for social expenses 


- Do not know how to 


develop a philosophy of 
life 


Do not have enough time 
for social functions 


Have too little time for 
recreation because of 
school assignments | 


Inability to concentrate 


Uncertain as to how re- 
ligion can be worked in- 
to everyday life 


Do not have enough time 
for sleep 


Recreation is too expen- 
sive 


Course of study in jun- 
ior college is limited 


Difficulty in breaking 
family ties in order to 
gain a feeling of inde- 
pendence 











TABLE X. THE TEN PROBLEMS OF LEAST CONCERN. 








Group A 


Group B 


Group 0 





10. 


Parents do not realize 
the importance of col- 
lege education 


Older than most persons 
in my college class 


Do not know how to get 
a loan for school ex- 
penses 


Do not enjoy recreation 


Do not get enough per- 
sonal attention in col- 
lege 


Unable to make a work- 
able budget 


Younger than most per- 
sons in my college class 


Lack of training in 
home and school in reli- 
gion and morals 


Lack knowledge of 
proper moral conduct 
on dates 


Parents resent changes 
in attitude toward reli- 
gion, politics, and career 





. Lack of training 


. Lack knowledge 


. Do not enjoy recreation 


. Older than most persons 


in my college class 


. Do not know how to get 


a loan for school ex- 
penses 


. Younger than most per- 


sons in my college class 


in 
home and school in re- 
ligion and morals 


. Parents do not realize 


the importance of col- 
lege education 


. Do not enjoy attending 


church 


of 
proper moral conduct on 
dates 


. Whether or not to “fol- 


low the crowd” in drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages 


. Do not get enough per- 


sonal attention in col- 
lege 





-. Lack knowledge 


- Do not enjoy recreation 


. Older than most persons 


in my college class 


- Do not know how to get 


@ loan for school ex- 
penses 


. Lack of training in home 


and school in religion 
and morals 


. Younger than most per- 


sons in my college class 


. Plans for future are 


made by parents 


of 
proper moral conduct 
on dates 


. Parents do not realize 


the importance of col- 
lege education 


- Do not enjoy attending 


church 


. Whether or not to “fol- 


low the crowd” in drink- 
ing alcoholic beverages 
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penses is of least concern in this 
area. 

General mutual agreement be- 
tween groups on the financial prob- 
lems of most concern is evident. 
Differences appear when the prob- 
lems are of less concern. There 
seems to be no clear-cut relation- 
ship between the specific problems 
and the sizes of the junior colleges 
included in the groups. 

What are the problems about 
which each group is most con- 
cerned? Table IX lists the first 
ten for each group. It is interest- 
ing to note that no single problem 
is given the same number by all 
three groups. It should be pointed 
out, however, that there are only 
four problems not common to all 
three groups. In other words, 
there is a total of fourteen differ- 
ent problems in the listings of all 
groups. Since there were sixty- 
four problems from which these 
choices were made, this selection 
of fourteen represents a high de- 
gree of agreement. 

This table of problems should be 
of considerable value to those who 
are interested in helping junior 
college students meet their person- 
al difficulties. Further study along 
this line could provide helpful in- 
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formation especially for counselors 
and those who help plan junior col- 
lege programs. 

Table X is a list for each group 
of those problems of least concern. 
The table contains sixteen differ- 
ent problems in a total of thirty. 
This is high agreement for all 
three groups. A study of these 
lists indicates those problems 
which, to the junior college stu- 
dents, are not serious. Group dif- 
ferences do not seem to be of any 
significance. 

By way of conclusion the follow- 
ing general statements may be 
made: 


1. There is much greater agreement 
than difference between groups. 


2. There are no dependable relation- 
ships between the sizes of the 
schools comprising the groups and 
the problems with which the stu- 
dents are concerned. 


3. This report should be of value to 
counselors and to those interested 
in planning junior college pro- 
grams. 


4. Further research is needed on oth- 
er problem areas and on such ef- 
forts as are being made to modify 
such conditions as are responsible 
for the existence of the problems 
listed in the areas presented in this 
report. 














A Program of In-Service Training for 


Teacher-Counselors 
MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE 


Procrams organized for the pur- 
pose of training members of the 
teaching faculty for their respon- 
sibilities as educational counselors 
are increasing. Last year, one 
expert in the area of student 
personnel estimated that 250 to 
300 colleges and universities in 
the country were giving some type 
of in-service training to their fac- 
ulties. These programs—defined 
as formal training programs — 
were expected to increase in the 
present year. 

It is probable that a number of 
institutions are carrying on a type 
of in-service training program 
which may be labelled informal. 
This type of program is character- 
ized, in general, by two factors: 

1. it proceeds to orient teachers to 

their counseling duties through 


activities that are not separated 
from the total-faculty orientation 


2. it proceeds with an instructional 
tempo which allows the faculty to 
absorb ideas rather than meet them 
head-on. 


Faculty members in this train- 
ing program learn of the institu- 
tion, its curriculum, its personnel 
and staffing through a year-long, 
somewhat-more-leisurely set of ac- 
tivities both social and profession- 
al. Ideas are shared, and informa- 
tion is exchanged at lunch tables, 
in departmental meetings, on the 


golf links, and so on. Since an in- 
stitution adopts a faculty orien- 
tation program that meets its own 
needs, it is obvious these informal 
activities can go a long way to meet 
the objectives set up. In this dis- 
cussion, however, the focus of at- 
tention is upon the organized—or 
formal—activity. 


At the outset, the objectives of 
a training program for teacher- 
counselors are concerned with 
helping students help themselves. 
At Florida State University, it is 
recognized that students need help 
in 


1. understanding the educational op- 
portunities which exist in the Uni- 
versity 

2. understanding the possibilities for 
the placement in such an education- 
al program—possibilities bearing 
upon credit from high school, a 
previous college, or military serv- 
ice; possibilities of a choice of 
school or division within the Uni- 
versity, of a major within a school, 
of a specialty within a major, and 
so on : 

3. understanding the ways and means 
of effecting optimum adjustment— 
personal-social, academic, vocation- 
al, and physical—while in college 


In an effort to assist the student 
at Florida State University in ob- 
taining these three kinds of under- 
standing, the Office of the Dean of 
Student Welfare and the Council of 
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Academic Deans and Directors 
combine forces. 


The Office of Coordinator of 
Counseling and Guidance at Flor- 
ida State University was set up 
with the major responsibilities of 
the Coordinator being to supervise 
the program of educational coun- 
seling which proceeds under poli- 
cies laid down by the Council of 
Academic Deans and to coordinate 
for students the areas of academic, 
vocational, social-personal, and 
health counseling. The policies for 
the latter responsibility are formu- 
lated by the Dean of Student Wel- 
fare. 


The Council of Academic Deans 
includes the heads of the Schools 
of Arts-Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Library Train- 
ing and Service, Public Adminis- 
tration, and the Division of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. These ad- 
ministrators, in conference with 
the Coordinator, select the 110 edu- 
cational counselors who make up 
the general counseling group. The 
counselors are chosen not with an 
idea of filling a particular quota of 
counselors from any one depart- 
ment but rather with the idea of 
strengthening the counseling pro- 
gram by the addition of a faculty 
member who has interest in coun- 
seling and an ability to counsel. 
The chief criterion is this: How 
well can this faculty member assist 
the student in his total University 
experience rather than how well 
this faculty member can help him 
in his declared major. It is rec- 
ognized at Florida State Univer- 
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sity that approximately 28 per cent 
of the entering student body have 
made no declaration of major and, 
further, that from 40 to 60 per 
cent of the students will shift 
majors in the first two years of col- 
lege. Thus, the term general coun- 
selor seems applicable. The teacher- 
counselor, while teaching a spe- 
cial subject matter, is able through 
his interests, abilities, training, 
and personality to lead a student to 
explore a number of interests in 
subject matter and to assist a stu- 
dent in working out a satisfactory 
adjustment to college, frequently 
in personal-social matters. 


The Functions of the Counselor 


Since at the present time organ- 
ized educational counseling at 
Florida State University has in- 
cluded largely freshmen, the fo- 
cus of attention is upon that enter- 
ing group which numbers about 
1,500. The 110 general counselors 
achieve the objective of helping 
students help themselves by per- 
forming the following functions: 


1. The educational counselor explains 
to the freshman student the pro- 
gram of General Education as it 
relates to the first two years of 
college, as it relates to the declared 
major of the student (if he has de- 
clared a major), and as it relates to 
preparation for life pursuits gener- 
ally. 


2. The educational counselor plans 
with the student a schedule of 
courses with a consideration of the 
overall first year’s work, and with 
a breakdown into the three quar- 
ters of instruction. 


Both of these can be accomplished 














through a consideration of the of- 
ferings as explained in the Univer- 
sity Catalog, the Freshman Bul- 
letin, and the Programs of Study 
for Freshmen; the requirements in 
the area of General Education; the 
strengths and weaknesses of stu- 
' dents as shown in high school tests 
and grades and in college tests; the 
interests of students as revealed in 
interview; the declared major of 
the student—which declaration 
bears upon the choice of free elec- 
tives on the freshman level. 


. The educational counselor assists 


the student in exploring his major 
field by interpreting the Catalog, 
Freshman Bulletin, and Programs 
of Study for Freshmen to the stu- 
dent, by referring the student to a 
departmental consultant or an ex- 
pert in the field, by citing personal 
observations or experiences, by re- 
ferral to the Vocational Guidance 
Office, and by recommending extra- 
class activities or part-time activi- 
ties which may afford experience. 


. Likewise, the educational counselor 


assists the “undecided’ student in 
exploring the major fields open to 
him by referring the student to ex- 
perts in the several departments 
under consideration, by referring 
the student to the Vocational Guid- 
ance Service and/or the Psycho- 
logical Clinic or other University 
agencies, by recommending extra- 
class activities or part-time work 
which may give experience, and by 
recommending classes which are 
orientation in type. 


. The educational counselor serves as 


a “faculty friend” to the student 
by demonstrating a personal inter- 
est in the student and in his ad- 
justment to college; by serving as 
a central contact person in getting 
suggestions from residence coun- 
selor, teacher, or department head 
which can be used to help the stu- 
dent, and in giving suggestions to 
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the residence counselor, teacher, 
or department head which can be 
used to help the student; by allow- 
ing the student freedom to make 
his own choices after the limita- 
tions, alternatives, and conse- 
quences involved in a decision are 
pointed out. 

6. The educational counselor serves to 
“tie” the student to the faculty and 
the administration by counseling 
the student on matters of failure; 
by referring the student to the 
proper administrators (Registrar, 
Dean of Men or Women, and so 
on); by counseling on dropping 
and adding of courses; and by 
notifying the student about the 
exemption examinations in General 
Education, and by counseling the 
student with respect to taking 
such exemption examinations. 


In order to fulfill the six func- 
tions listed, the teacher-counselors 
need assistance in gaining specific 
knowledge and skills, and in main- 
taining, if not gaining, certain at- 
titudes: 


1. Knowledge and understanding rela- 
ting to the philosophy basic to the 
program of general education; the 
organization for educational coun- 
seling; catalog “law”; university 
requirements; course information; 
details of registration and appor- 
tionment to classes; course equiva- 
lents; mechanics of dropping and 
adding courses or changing sec- 
tions; high school and college test 
scores—placement and psychologi- 
cal; the preprofessional majors and 
consultants; and so on. 

2. Skills and abilities including skill 
in making correct referrals; techni- 
ques of effective interviewing; 
techniques for interpreting and ap- 
plying test data, grades, and evalua- 
tive summaries; and skill and abil- 
ity to deal with the poorly adjusted 
and/or failing student. 

3. Attitudes and appreciation, includ- 
ing an appreciation of the role of 
the educational counselor, the Co- 
ordinator, the Dean of Student Wel- 
fare, and Council of Deans in the 
total counseling picture; an atti- 
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tude of cooperation directed toward 
guidance agencies and their repre 
sentatives, the Chairmen of the 
General Education areas, the de- 
partment heads, and the preprofes- 
sional advisors; an appreciation 
of the type of student who enrolls 
as a freshman at Florida State Uni- 
versity, as shown by results of the 
survey conducted by the General 
Education staff; an appreciation 
of student likenesses and differences 
as demonstrated by students in 
their course achievement and college 
adjustment, and so on. 


It is obvious that the listings as 
given under the three preceding 
items are not exhaustive. They 
are but beginnings of a more com- 
plete coverage. 


The In-Service Training 
Activities 

In order that teacher-counselors 
at Florida State University may 
develop knowledge, skills, and ap- 
preciations to fit them for their 
functions as counselors, the follow- 
ing activities or materials are 
used : 


1. A three-day seminar for education- 
al counselors held at the beginning 
of the Fall Quarter, prior to the 
advent of students. 


2. Spaced seminars or group meetings 
held throughout the school year as 
the need for them arises. 

3. A Manual-Workbook for Education- 
al Counselors originated by a Guid- 
ance Committee for purposes of 
outlining philosophy and practices 
of guidance. 


4. Individual interviews with educa- 
tional counselors at the convenience 
of the counselor at any time 
throughout the year. 

56. A bulletin, Coordinative Notes, is- 
sued periodically by the Coordina- 
tor, for the purpose of bringing all 
counselors up-to-date on a point or 
points under immediate considera- 
tion. 
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Since the seminar for education- 
al counselors is perhaps the most 
“indispensable” of all the items, 
the explanation covered herein will 
deal most specifically with it. 


The Seminar Plan 
In planning for a_ three-day 
seminar for educational counselors 
at Florida State University there 
is consideration of: 


1. Content, or what the program will 
include. 


2. Organization and presentation, or 
the arrangement of content, se- 
quence of events, devices for pres- 
entation, timing of events, arrange- 
ment of scheduling of activities, 
and so on. 


3. Participation, which concerns the 
work of individuals who share in 
the program and contribute to it. 


4. Materials, which covers the produc- 
tion of mimeographed and printed 
items, the charts and displays, the 
recorded items, and so on. 


5. Setting, or environment, together 
with place and time of meeting. 


The 1948 Fall Seminar for edu- 
cational counselors at Florida State 
University was “thematic” in or- 
ganization, covering the arrival of 
a typical student, Tommy Case, on 
the campus, his experiences in 
Orientation Week which began 
with test-taking and counseling 
and culminated with registration. 


Seminar Organization 
In providing experiences which 
would fit teacher-counselors to ad- 
vise the typical student, the Co- 
ordinator included the following: 


Content 

1. Explanation of ways of conducting 
a group meeting with twenty coun- 
selees for purposes of giving infor- 














mation to them on routine matters. 

2. Information on conducting an in- 
dividual interview. 

3. Information about registration pro- 
cedures. 

4. Explanation over the make-up of 
the Manual for Counselors and its 
coverage. 


5. Explanation of the placement and 


exemption examinations and of the. 


psychological test. 


6. Interpretation of the students’ high 
school test scores and high school 
grades. 

7. Explanation of the records to be 
kept by counselors for their person- 
al files and for the Office of Per- 
sonnel Records. 

8. Review of the kinds of problems the 
typical student might face in a first 
year. 

9. Explanation of the responsibilities 
of educational counselors in deal- 
ing with student problems. 


Organization and Presentation 


The content was presented by a variety 
of means including: 


1. Five individual speeches. 


2. Three demonstrations or skits of 
two or more people. 

3. Two panel discussions. 

4. Two question-answer sessions with 
ten resource persons answering 
questions. 

5. One wire-recording. 

6. Three dialogues or exposition. 


Participation 

The total number of participants was 
twenty-six persons, including the Co- 
ordinator, Dean of Student Welfare, 
Chairman of the Council of Deans, 
Guidance Committee of six members, 
Dean of Men and Women, Director of 
Test Service Bureau, Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance, Director of the Psy- 
chological Clinic, Assistant Director of 
the School of Library Training and 
Service, Principal of Demonstration 
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School, Chairmen of Freshman Mathe- 
matics and English, Supervisor of Per- 
sonnel Records, Chairman of General 
Education and his area chairmen, and 
four educational counselors. 


Materials 


The materials were limited to The 
Manual for Educational Counselors, 
the Catalog, the Freshman Bulletin, 
the Schedule of Courses for Fall, the 
Suggested Program of Study for 
Freshmen, and the Personal Data 
Summary of Tommy Case—typical 
student. 


Setting 


The setting chosen was a large parlor 
in one of the women’s residence halls, 
centrally located and convenient to the 
dining room, bus stops, and adminis- 
trative offices. A principal reason 
for the choice of a residence hall parlor 
in preference to an auditorium setting 
was the fact that both men and wom- 
en’s residence hall counselors were in- 
vited to participate in the seminar ses- 
sions as often as possible. The meet- 
ing of educational counselors and resi- 


dence counselors on the latter’s “home . 


ground” seemed to afford opportuni- 
ties for mutual cooperation and con- 
tinued conference. The actual amount 
of time spent in seminar was five and 
a half hours each day. There were 
two twenty-minute recess periods, 
morning and afternoon. 


Evaluation of the Seminar 


At, the conclusion of the 1948 
Fall Seminar for educational coun- 
selors, the Coordinator issued to all 
persons in attendance a question- 
naire to be checked and returned 
prior to the beginning of actual 
counseling experiences. It was the 
wish of the Coordinator to obtain 
immediate reactions to the in-serv- 
ice experience. 


Without considering the replies 
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in too great detail, the results 
showed teacher-counselor opinion 
of the seminar to be that: 


1. The seminar was of more-than- 
average value to extremely valu- 
able (81%). 


2. No counselor considered the semi- 
nar to be of no value, and only 
two deemed it of little value. 


3. The organization and presentation 
of materials was deemed excellent 
by the majority of respondents. 


4. The content was adjudged useful 
and helpful by a high percentage 
of counselors. 


5. A large percentage of respondents 
would have preferred fewer partici- 
pants. 


6. Materials and setting were very 
adequate for the majority. 


7. The consensus among counselors 
was that a following year’s pro- 
gram might include more factual 
information on the General Educa- 
tion program, together with more 
intensive coverage of techniques of 
interviewing. 


8. New ideas for a subsequent year 
include greater use of visual aids; 
@ more exhaustive consideration 
of test scores and testing; actual 
use of a new student in the demon- 
stration of interview between 
counselor and counselee; a separa- 
tion of “experienced” counselors 
from “new” counselors who might 
be added to the program at that 
time. 


In light of the evaluative com- 
ments taken from the question- 
naire, the Coordinator proceeded to 
plan the 1949 Seminar. In addi- 
tion, ideas volunteered by counse- 
lors throughout the year—ideas 
which came in written form or 
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which were communicated in the 
conferences held with counselors— 
were used. 


One particular innovation in 
1949 was the inclusion of a Sym- 
posium on Contributions of the 
Fields in Humanities to the Needs 
of Particular Students. This an- 
swered many of the questions of 
counselors who wanted to know 
more about the program of General 
Education and about meeting stu- 
dent needs generally in course 
selection. In addition, the 1949 
Seminar included a demonstration 
interview between an “experi- 
enced” counselor and a prospec- 
tive freshman student. Through- 
out the entire three days in 1949, 
counselors met half-days in separ- 
ate “new” and “old” meetings, ob- 
serving the suggestion to diversify 
or particularize the training. 


Values Found in In-Service 
Training 


With the program of organized 
educational counseling in its sec- 
ond year, the in-service training 
program has assumed new shape. 
Counselors are theorizing about 
their responsibilities as counselors, 
are assuming greater responsibility 
for mastering the knowledge and 
skills necessary to counsel, are ac- 
quiring attitudes about counseling 
which show evidence of their devel- 
opment. Even the _ counselor, 
young in the program, shows a 
“stature” change when he says— 
as a new counselor said recently, 
“My counseling has motivated me 
to learn about Florida State Uni- 
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versity—the departments and col- 
leges other than my own, the cur- 
ricular offerings in the various 
fields, and the progression of a 
student with given interests and 
abilities in a chosen field. I feel 
that I have gained a better idea 
about kinds of education—general 
as well as specialized—in a re- 
markably short time. As a teach- 
er, I should have known these 
things; as a counselor, I had to 
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know them. It has done me a 
world of good.” 

The percentage of counselors 
feeling thus is high. At Florida 
State University, the wholehearted 
support of administrators and the 
encouragement of cooperating 
agencies on the campus has resulted 
in a program of in-service training 
which enables the classroom spe- 
cialist to assume his role of educa- 
tional counselor. 








The Relationship of Junior College 


Terminal Courses to Local Industry 
DOUGLAS L. WEIDE 


J UNIOR college purposes and func- 
tions have changed considerably 
since the period when preparation 
for four-year colleges was para- 
mount. More recent philosophy is 
slowly yet steadily changing from 
the preparatory function to the 
terminal function. The inception 
of this function introduced impor- 
tant problems to those directly 
responsible for curriculum plan- 
ning and development on the 13th 
and 14th year level. A study of 
the academic programs instituted 
by many public junior colleges 
shows definite evidence of plan- 
ning in terms of community needs. 

Establishment of terminal cur- 
riculums has been a difficult task 
primarily for two basic reasons: 
first, there has been no precedent; 
second, in highly populated, com- 
plex, urban communities, it has 
been difficult to determine what to 
offer in an academic program. This 
study, made in the Spring of 1948, 
was an attempt to evaluate the 
terminal curriculums of three pub- 
lic junior colleges in terms of spe- 
cific occupational and industrial 
needs of the communities and sur- 
rounding areas in which they are 
located. 


Rather than make a detailed 
study of the terminal programs of 
all California public junior col- 


leges, it was decided to select three 
which were situated in areas dis- 
tinctly urban, agricultural, or in- 
dustrial. The junior colleges selec- 
ted were San Francisco City Col- 
lege, Modesto Junior College, and 
Los Angeles City College. Ob- 
viously, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles are both urban and industrial 
cities; but since Los Angeles has 
many more industries and a much 
larger number of persons employed 
in industrial occupations, it was 
selected as most representative of 
an industrial community. These 
three junior colleges offered, inso- 
far as could be determined from a 
study of their bulletins, terminal 
programs of outstanding quality 
in relation to the areas in which 
they are located. 


San Francisco City College 

San Francisco City College, lo- 
cated in the twelfth largest city in 
the United States, may be regarded 
as distinctly urban in character. 
In 1947-1948, San Francisco City 
College offered nine terminal cur- 
riculums: (1) Art, (2) Business 
Education, (3) Engineering, (4) 
Floriculture, (5) Hotel and Restau- 
rant, (6) Law Enforcement, (7) 
Paint Technology, (8) Photogra- 
phy, and (9) Publications. 

These curriculums were set up 
after surveys of industrial and 
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occupational needs had been made. 
The criteria by which terminal cur- 
riculums were established were:1 


1. The number of positions on a techni- 
cal level in the industry in which 
there are opportunities for junior 
college graduates. 


2. The physical, social, and mental 
backgrounds of the students in the 
community who are entering the 
junior college for their training. 


3. The selection of well-qualified in- 
structors to teach the necessary 
skills required by the special field 
for which the student is adapted. 


4. The cooperation of industry and 
labor in providing practical experi- 
ence, 


5. The provision by the local board 
of education for adequate training 
facilities to give the student suit- 
able preparation in the field of his 
selection. 

In addition, it was deemed neces- 
sary to establish permanent em- 
ployment outlets for students and 
to set up a placement and follow-up 
system. 

After general surveys were 
made of the San Francisco employ- 
ment market, job opportunity 
groups were developed and termi- 
nal courses selected. Next, a job 
analysis was made for each posi- 
tion for which training was to be 
offered. This analysis included the 
following points :? 

1. Kind of special skill or knowledge 

required to do the job. 


2. The length of time necessary to 
establish proficiency in job skills. 


3. Aptitudes and temperaments most 
important for success on the job. 

To evaluate the terminal curric- 
ulums set up by these criteria, it 
was necessary to analyze the more 
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prominent occupations in San 
Francisco. Figures were obtained 
by studying two occupational sur- 
veys: 

1. A Progress Report of an Occupa 
tional Survey made originally by 
the California State Employment 
Service and furnished to Ward M. 
Nichols who was currently engaged 
in conducting an occupational sur- 
vey for the San Francisco schools. 

2. A list of the main industries of 
San Francisco from the World Al- 
manac of 1948. 

This information was _ supple- 
mented by data from the Rand Mc- 
Nally Atlas list of principal in- 
dustries, the Directory of News- 
papers and Periodicals of the 
United States, and the Census of 
Manufactures section of the 
United States Census of 1940. 

The occupational survey prog- 
ress report provided statistics in- 
dicating: 

1. The total number of people em- 
ployed in each of eleven major 
industries in San Francisco. 

2. The total number and percentage 
of people employed in each of nine 
major occupational areas. 

3. The number of people employed in 
all of the nine occupational areas 
within the eleven industries. 


The percentages derived by this 
method became quite significant 
when compared with the objectives 
of freshmen entering San Fran- 
cisco City College. Table I shows 
the major occupational areas and 
the number and per cent of work- 


1John P. Gifford, “A Curriculum in Hotel 
Management,” Junior College Journal, VII 
(April, 1937), 380. : 

2A. J. Cloud and W. T. Marsh, “Terminal 
Program Dovetaileqd with Industry,’ Juntor 
College Journal, XVI (September, 1945), 10. 
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TABLE I. COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT AND STUDENT OBJECTIVES8 















































8S. F. Workers Freshmen 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Professional and semi-professional 37,760 8.0 1,115 65.28 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 55,141 11.8 190 11.12 
Clerical 94,990 20.3 209 12.23 
Sales 55,925 12.0 11 .64 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 57,248 12.2 0 .00 
Operatives and kindred 70,620 15.1 0 -00 
Protective service workers 9,530 2.0 22 1.29 
Service workers 57,398 12.3 34 1.99 
Laborers 27,925 5.9 0 .00 
Occupation not reported 1,254 27 36 2.12 
High School diploma candidates 
who did not choose a major 91 5.33 





aSource of data was an interview with William Schoon, 


Francisco City College, May 10, 1948. 


ers employed and the objectives of 
freshman entrants. 


Table I indicates that the objec- 
tives of entering freshmen are 
quite different from the employ- 
ment realities of San Francisco. 
Only 8 per cent of the people of 
San Francisco are engaged in semi- 
professional work, yet 65 per cent 
of the students are preparing for 
this field. Twenty-seven per cent 
of the workers are employed as 
craftsmen, foremen and kindred, 
and operatives and kindred; but no 
students are entering San Fran- 
cisco City College with these two 
occupational groups in mind. The 
table further indicates that where- 
as 60 per cent of the people of San 
Francisco are employed in occupa- 
tional groups listed after the cleri- 
cal group, only 6 per cent of the 
students have these occupations in 
mind as their objectives. However, 
students who attend junior college 


Counseling Department, San 


do not, generally, plan to enter jobs 
in the classifications following the 
clerical group. Most of these stu- 
dents plan to enter the semi-pro- 
fessional or clerical occupations. 
The ability of the semi-professional 
and clerical occupations to absorb 
these students is the real test of 
the wisdom of their choice. 


The World Almanac lists the ten 
most important industries to be 
petroleum refining; cane-sugar re- 
fining; motor vehicle bodies and 
parts; canned and dried fruits and 
vegetables; meat packing, whole- 
sale; tin cans and other tinware; 
steel works and rolling mills; bread 
and other bakery products; paints, 
varnishes, and lacquers. San Fran- 
cisco City College provides train- 
ing for two of these industries: the 
baking industry through its Tech- 
nical Food Training Program, and 
the paint industry through its 
Paint Technology curriculum. 
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A few of the fields in which there 
appear to be opportunity for 
expansion of terminal facilities in 
this institution include training for 
real estate salesmen, cabinet and 
patternmakers, beauticians, and 
nurses. Training might also be 
provided for the refrigeration, 
transportation, chain store, motion 
picture, construction, and fishing 
industries. 


Modesto Junior College 


Modesto Junior College is lo- 
cated in the northern portion of 
the San Joaquin Valley, one of the 
greatest agricultural regions of the 
world. The terminal program at 
Modesto Junior College consists of 
three curriculums including Agri- 
culture, Business Training, Trades 
and Industries. The Agriculture 
curriculum is a general agricul- 
tural program consisting of 
twenty-seven courses. The Busi- 
ness Training curriculum consists 
of two fields of study: Business Ad- 
ministration and Secretarial Train- 
ing. The Trades and Industry 
curriculum is divided into eight 
courses of study : Airplane Mechan- 
ics, Automotive Trades, Building 
Trades, Machine Shop, Electricity, 
Refrigeration, Air Conditioning, 
and Cooperative Education. 


Modesto is the county seat and 
the largest city in Stanislaus 
County. Stanislaus County occu- 
pies an area of 963,840 acres, 75 
per cent of which is privately 
owned farm land valued at over 
$75,000,000.3 In addition to being 
the county seat and the largest 
city in Stanislaus County, Modesto 
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is also the major industrial area. 


Agriculture ranks far ahead of 
all other industries in Stanislaus 
County. Table II lends emphasis 
to this fact by giving the number 
employed and the value of products 
in various occupational classifica- 
tions in Stanislaus County for 
1946. 


TABLE II. Mayor OCCUPATIONAL CLASSIFI- 
CATIONS, NUMBER EMPLOYED, AND THE VALUS 

















OF PRODUCTS, STANISLAUS COUNTY, 1946.8 
Number Value of 
Employed Products 
Wholesale and 
Retail Trade 3,736 $49,455,000 
Agriculture 127,645 80,133,622 
Mining 545,376 
Manufacturing 2,715 25,851,109 





aCalifornia Blue Book, Sacramento, Print- 
ing Division, Department of Finance, 1946, 
736. 


A publication by the Modesto 
Chamber of Commerce indicates 
the comparative value and utiliza- 
tion of acreage in Stanislaus 
County to be:4 

1. Livestock and poultry valued at 

$38,319,769. 

2. Field crops valued at $29,966,353. 


3. Truck crops valued at $5,518,509 
covering 18,098 acres. 


The following list indicates the 
number of workers employed in 
the various phases of agricultural 
employment :5 


SCalifornia Blue Book, Sacramento, Print- 
ing Division, Department of Finance, 1946, 
733. 


‘Chamber of Commerce, Statistical Digest 
of Facts of Modesto and Stanislaus County 
for 1946, Commercial Printing Company, 
Modesto, California, 1946, 16-19. 


S‘Taken from correspondence with Walter 
K. Adams, Farm Placement Representative, 
California Department of Employment, Mo- 
desto, California, June 7, 1948. 
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Fruit growing industry 72,455 
Deciduous fruit industry 56,300 
Diversified agriculture 18,635 
Dairying industry 9,000 
Livestock raising 3,000 
Other agricultural industries 24,555 
Total employed in 

agriculture in 1947 127,645 


The curriculum at Modesto Jun- 
ior College has followed closely the 
types of industrial and occupa- 
tional activities in the area. Seven 
courses are offered in the field of 
livestock and poultry, three courses 
in field crops, and four courses in 
the field of truck crops. Students 
entering Modesto Junior College as 
agriculture majors would probably 
be studying with the following 
types of employment in mind: 
Farm management and supervision 
Farm ownership and operation 
Agricultural inspection 
Veterinary trade 
Animal husbandry 
Farm machinery repair 
Farm implement distribution and 
sale 

8. Agricultural engineering 

The preparation offered at Mo- 
desto Junior College could well be 
utilized for most of these types of 
employment. In general, the prepa- 
ration for agricultural students at 
this institution appears to be well 
suited to the occupational needs of 
the area. 


Los Angeles City College 


Los Angeles City College was es- 
tablished in 1929 after a study had 
been made of the educational needs 
of the city. In 1947-1948, Los 
Angeles City College offered the 
following terminal curriculums: 
Accounting, Advertising, Airlines 
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Operation and Management, Ar- 
chitecture, Art, Aviation, Banking 
and Finance, Bookkeeping, Civil 
Engineering, Clerical, Cultural 
Arts, Dance Band Music, Dental 
Assistants, Drama _ (Acting), 
Drama (Directing and Produc- 
ing), Drama (Writing for Stage), 
Electrical Engineering, General 
Business, Home Economics, Jour- 
nalism, Laboratory Assistant, Law, 
Legal Secretarial, Business Man- 
agement, Mechanical Engineering, 
Medical Secretarial, Merchandising 
and Salesmanship, Music, Nursing, 
Opera, Photography, Police, Radio 
(Broadcasting and Production), 
Radio (Technical Radio and Elec- 
tronics), Recreational Leadership, 
and Secretarial. 


The main industries of Los An- 
geles were the following according 
to the World Almanac: meat pack- 
ing, wholesale; motor’ vehicles, 
motor vehicle bodies and parts; 
tires and inner tubes; bread and 
other bakery products; canned fish, 
crustacea, and mollusks; oil field 
machinery and tools; cooking and 
other edible fats and oils; petro- 
leum refining; aircraft and parts, 
including aircraft engines; and 
newspapers, publishing, and print- 
ing. 

Los Angeles City College had 
majors offering preparation for 
three of these areas: Mechanical 
Engineering for the petroleum 
refining industry, Aviation for the 
aircraft industry, and Journalism 
for the publishing and printing in- 
dustry. 

Table III gives the major occu- 
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TABLE IIT. NuMBER AND PER CENT OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 
IN Los ANGELES IN 1940 AND 1947.a 






































Hu ajor Occupational Groups My bn od oa sa 

Total employed 1,074,853 100 1,624,125 100 
Professional and semi-professional workers 116,867 11 172,875 11 
Proprietors, managers, and officials 139,846 13 250,500 15 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 252,060 23 389,625 24 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 150,897 14 264,000 16 
Operatives and kindred workers 179,879 17 265,500 16 
Domestic service workers 44,501 4 42,750 3 
Service workers, except domestic 109,531 10 144,000 9 
Laborers 74,718 7 88,125 5 
Occupation not reported 6,814 1 6,750 — 





aUnited States Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Labor Force Character- 
istics of the Los Angeles, California, Metropolitan District, April, 1947, 6. 


pational groups of employed per- 
sons fourteen years or over for 
this area in 1940 and 1947. The 
occupational group having the most 
workers, both in 1940 and 1947, 
was the group including the cleri- 
cal, sales, and kindred workers, 
which had 23 and 24 per cent 
respectively of the total working 
force. The first three classifications 
included 47 per cent of the work- 
ing force in 1940 and 50 per cent 
in 1947. It is for these groups that 
the junior colleges had provided 
educational training. 


The terminal education program 
at this college gives preparation 
for assistants in the Professional 
and Semi-professional group, par- 
ticularly for students majoring in 
the following programs of study: 
Civil Engineering, Cultural Arts, 
Dental, Electrical Engineering, and 
Laboratory employment. Some 
training is provided for the Pro- 
prietors, Managers, and Officials 
in the following curriculums: 


Business Administration, Mer- 
chandising, Photography, and Po- 
lice. 

The next group includes Clerical 
and Sales Workers, and it is for 
this group that the junior colleges 
concentrate their efforts. Students 
who enter this group of workers 
major in the following curricu- 
lums: Accounting, Bookkeeping, 
Clerical, Legal Secretary, Medical 
Secretary, and Secretarial. 

There remain five groups for 
which little, if any, education is 
provided : Craftsmen and Foremen, 
Operatives, Domestic Service 
Workers, Service Workers, and 
Laborers. 


Of four other industrial groups 
including Construction; Manufac- 
turing, Communication, and Other 
Public Utilities; Wholesale and 
Retail Trade; and Service Indus- 
tries, Los Angeles City College 
offers preparation for one—Whole- 
sale and Retail Trade. However, 
students who major in any one of 
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a number of curriculums including 
Accounting, Advertising, Book- 
keeping, Clerical, Electrical Engi- 
neering, Mechanical Engineering, 
and Secretarial would have learned 
skills useful in Construction, Manu- 
facturing, Transportation, Com- 
munication, Public Utilities, and 
Service industries. There is no 
education offered for the following 
groups: Agriculture, Mining, Gov- 
ernment, Insurance, Real Estate 
and Finance, and Hotels. 


Just as there are reasons for 
initiating a curriculum into the 
academic program of a junior col- 
lege, there are also reasons for 


excluding curriculums. Some of 
the reasons follow: 
Budgetary considerations. With a 


limited budget, it is difficult to intro- 
duce new courses regardless of the 
need. Surveys must be made, instruc- 
tors must be hired, and classroom 
space must be provided, all of which 
increase the cost of administration and 
operation. 


Job caliber. Many occupations have 
few specific jobs for which courses of 
a collegiate grade can be given. 
Facilities. Many occupations for which 
education in a junior college might 
well be given have none of the usual 
formal learning materials, laboratory 
equipment, and qualified instructors. 
Consequently, much pioneering would 
have to be done before well-organized 
courses could be offered. 


Public pressure. Colleges could be pre- 
vented by public pressure from intro- 
ducing new courses that might be 
considered below  socially-accepted 
standards of curriculum content. The 
traditional concept of a college educa- 
tion has emphasized preparations for 
executive, professional, or highly 
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skilled positions, quite apart from the 
major occupational needs of a commu- 
nity. 


College function. If only 20 to 25 per 
cent of the young people 18 to 21 years 
of age attend college, the large per- 
centage remaining is adequate to take 
care of the employment needs of the 
less skilled or mechanical types of 
occupations. There are many jobs, 
however, within these occupations for 
which training on a junior college 
level could be utilized. 


Student demand. There would be little 
justification in maintaining curricu- 
lums for which there is little or no 
student demand even in cases where 
such curriculums would be meeting 
occupational needs. 


Length of existence of a junior college. 
Junior colleges in their infancy must, 
of course, meet obvious needs thereby 
beginning with a curriculum that will 
be basically sound. Experimentation 
and departure from traditional aca- 
demic offerings rightfully come after a 
junior college has definitely established 
itself in a community. 


Conclusions 

Preliminary planning for a jun- 
ior college must consider the indus- 
tries and occupations of the area 
in establishing terminal curricu- 
lums. This must be kept at maxi- 
mum usefulness by means of con- 
tinuous surveys or the program 
will eventually be meeting needs 
which no longer are as important 
in the economy of a community as 
they once were. In communities 
which are too small to finance peri- 
odic occupational and industrial 
surveys, use must be made of 
primary sources of information 
such as United States Census 
reports; local, state, and national 
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government reports; chamber of 
commerce data; newspaper statis- 
tics; and departments of employ- 
ment which provide this type of 
information. 


Specificially, the primary con- 
clusion from this study of the ter- 
minal programs of three public 
junior colleges in three different 
types of areas in California is that 
each has made a genuine effort to 
determine the employment needs 
within the areas concerned. How- 
ever, there is a wide gap between 
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the educational offerings of the in- 
stitutions and the employment 
needs of the areas, with the excep- 
tion of Modesto in which the needs 
are obvious and concentrated in 
one industry. Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and San Francisco City Col- 
lege, located in communities in 
which the occupational and indus- 
trial needs are much greater and 
much more difficult to determine, 
have sought objectivity in curricu- 
lum planning and development by 
using the survey technique to deter- 
mine what these needs are. 








New England Junior College Council: 1949 


CHARLOTTE D. MEINECKE 


(Editor’s Note: This article has been adapted 
from the report of the President, Charlotte D. 
Meinecke, Dean of Colby Junior College, 
which report was given at the annual meet- 
ing of the New England Junior College Coun- 
cil, December 3, 1949.) 


"Ture is almost every type of 
junior college in the New England 
Council except the public junior 
college, and it is hoped that soon 
the first public institution will be 
welcomed into the Council. There 
are the campus residential colleges; 
urban colleges housed in million- 
dollar mansions on Commonwealth 
Avenue; community colleges serv- 
ing the needs of business and in- 
dustry, of youth and adults, in a 
great city, or providing the one 
center of education for villages 
scattered over a _hundred-mile 
radius; liberal arts colleges and 
vocational colleges; colleges with 
transfer or with terminal courses; 
colleges for men and colleges for 
women. 

The New England Junior College 
Council has embarked upon an 
ambitious program. The program 
calls for high standards; good 
teachers; friendly, profitable rela- 
tionships; and for selling the jun- 
ior college to the public. The 
program has not been an easy one, 
but a good start has been made. 
Following is a report of the ac- 
tivities of the Council during the 
year 1949: 

1. Standards for Membership. 


At the last annual meeting, the 
Council adopted high and detailed 
standards for membership and ap- 
pointed a Committee on Member- 
ship to put these standards into 
operation. Prospective members 
are judged and present members 
are re-evaluated under a construc- 
tive philosophy which provides 
help and encouragement for every 
institution in attaining the desired 
level. 


Under the leadership of Milton 
Proctor of Westbrook, the Commit- 
tee acted upon the application of 
nine institutions in 1949. Six had 
completed their applications, have 
been inspected, have been recom- 
mended by the Committee on Mem- 
bership, and approved by the 
Executive Committee as _ active 
members of the Council. Three 
institutions were advised, after a 
preliminary inspection and confer- 
ence, to defer their applications 
pending the strengthening of 
specific areas. At the present 
tume, the New England Junior 
Council is the first regional junior 
college association to set up and 
handle its own accreditation pro- 
cedure. 


2. Teacher Training. The Coun- 
cil has appointed a Committee on 
Teacher Training in order to cre- 
ate and maintain a true under- 
standing of junior college philoso- 
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phy among the senior colleges and 
universities, and to provide infor- 
mation for graduate schools of edu- 
cation concerning qualifications for 
junior college instructors and op- 
portunities in the junior college 
field. 

The program of this committee 
(Dale Mitchell of Bradford was 


Chairman) during the past year 


was as follows: 


1. A joint meeting of the Committee 
and representatives of leading sen- 
ior colleges and universities in New 
England. 


2. Letters from the Committee to the 
senior colleges and universities of 
New England offering to send in- 
formation, to provide speakers, and 
to promote informal conferences on 
needs and opportunities in the jun- 
ior college. 


3. Letters to the junior colleges of 
New England, publicizing and urg- 
ing attendance at the Junior Col- 
lege Seminar held at Harvard Uni- 
versity this summer under the 
direction of Jesse P. Bogue. 


Response to the activities of the 
Committee has been most encour- 
aging. Harvard University has 
taken the lead in establishing a 
Master’s degree in the junior col- 
lege field. Many senior colleges 
have expressed interest and several 
have asked for conferences. The 
Committee, under the leadership of 
Harry Becker of Bridgeport, its 
new chairman, will carry on and 
expand these activities during the 
coming year. 

3. Intercollege Relationships. In- 
tercollege relationships have been 
begun this year on an informal 
basis, and it is hoped that the new 
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Executive Committee will continue 
them on a planned basis. Visits 
of the President to all members 
of the Council have been valuable 
to the Executive Committee in re- 
celving suggestions and carrying 
out the wishes of the Council mem- 
bers. The administrators of the 
Massachusetts residential junior 
colleges have begun an interchange 
of visits on various campuses. The 
Committee work itself, involving 
representatives from more than a 
dozen colleges, has brought about 
a friendly understanding among 
the members of the Council, with 
four-year institutions, and with 
the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


New England also has been ac- 
tive in the American Association 
and was well represented at the 
national convention in San Fran- 
cisco by fourteen New Englanders 
from nine junior colleges — the 
largest percentage representation 
of any regional association. In 
1952, New England will act as host 
to the American Association of 
Junior Colleges when the national 
convention will come to Boston for 
the first time in the history of the 
Association, and New England is 
looking forward to returning the 
hospitality of its colleagues in 
other parts of the country. 


4. Public Relations. The Coun- 
cil began its program of public re- 
lations with the appointment of 
John A. Laberee of Ricker College 
as Coordinator of Public Relations 
to work with the public relations 
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directors of the various institutions 
in interpreting the junior college to 
the public on a policy level. Mr. 
Laberee, with the help of his col- 
leagues, has done a fine and thor- 
ough job in interesting top news- 
papermen in New England in the 
whole junior college movement. 
Many excellent articles and edi- 
torials, as well as an increase in 
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spot publicity, have appeared as a 
result of his fine work. 

There is a long way yet to go. 
This is as it should be. Nothing 
is complete and perfect unless it is 
dead. The New England Junior 
College Council is a live, vigorous, 
growing organization with its feet 
on the ground and its eyes on the 
future. 














Civic Music Life and the 
Community College 


JACK SWARTZ 


"Ture is evidence that a large 
majority of junior colleges are con- 
tributing inadequate leadership to 
the civic music life in their respec- 
tive communities—they fail to 
contribute other than frequent ap- 
pearances of the college music 
groups and the sponsoring of sev- 
eral concert artists. Many fail 
to do even this. 


Some lack of leadership seems 
to stem from a limited concept of 
purpose for music activities. Many 
administrators consider the offer- 
ings of their music departments 
solely in the light of what the en- 
tertainment will contribute toward 
the public relations program of 
the college. They have not seen, 
however, the potential public rela- 
tions value of a program of civic 
music which would fulfill a real 
need in the community for cultural 
growth—for participation rather 
than mere spectatorship on the 
part of members of the commu- 
nity. 


Although appearances of col- 
lege musical groups and concerts 
by professional artists are in them- 
selves quite valuable to the com- 
munity, civic music life should not 
be limited to such passive activity. 
These two features of civic music 
life contribute less to musical 
growth within the community than 


do opportunities for active par- 
ticipation. 


Among the possibilities for ac- 
tive participation, community 
choral groups fit into community 
college philosophy well since pre- 
vious technical training is not es- 
sential to early success and prog- 
ress. The community orchestra 
or band, for instrumentalists, is 
also quite important as a musical 
outlet and as a culturally enrich- 
ing experience. These two types 
of musical participation are func- 
tioning well in some colleges and 
communities today. 


One of the prime factors which 
seems to hinder other colleges in 
developing similar programs is 
insufficient funds. This leads di- 
rectly to a shortage of instruc- 
tional personnel, housing, and 
equipment. The inability of many 
small colleges to attract experi- 
enced music instructors with quali- 
ties of leadership and interests 
strong enough to build activities 
among the few students and the 
small population of the commu- 
nity is another limiting factor. 
Probably the most serious limita- 
tion, however, insofar as the small 
community and college are con- 
cerned is the attitude among many 
junior college music instructors 
that a large enrollment and com- 
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munity population are essential to a 
program of community-wide music 
activity. Smallness of enrollment 
and population do limit scope and 
character of the activity, but they 
do not determine civic ability to 
function musically. In such a situ- 
ation, even more than in one 
favored with larger numbers, a 
program of joint music activity 
is essential to the welfare of both 
the college and the community. 
This problem of insufficient mu- 
sical resources can be and has been 
resolved, in many cases, by com- 
bining the junior college music 
development and community inter- 
ests with assistance from the high 
school. 


The potential services of com- 
munity colleges to civic music life 
naturally differ with each com- 
munity. If the community and 
college are quite small and possess 
too few instrumentalists for either 
a band or an orchestra, it can still 
have a civic choral group. The 
community college located in a 
large city where fine orchestras 
and oratorio societies have long 
been established can contribute 
tremendous services to civic music 
by opening other orchestras or 
bands for amateur members who 
wish to play for pleasure. 


Our democratic concept of edu- 
cation for all of society and the 
need for a program of cultural 
growth for the general welfare 
of the community constitute an 
obligation for more effective con- 
tributions to this phase of com- 
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munity living. An effective pro- 
gram of civic music throughout 
the nation calls for a more vital- 
ized leadership by community col- 
lege music educators in keeping 
with the vast social scope of the 
community college philosophy of 
community growth. The tremen- 
dous need for the influence of such 
leadership in our communities, 
combined with the resultant over- 
all influence on the national cul- 
tural welfare, is demanding a re- 
vitalized training for community 
music leaders. The traditionally 
formal, specialized type of music 
training offered by most of our 
universities and graduate teacher- 
training colleges is insufficient 
preparation to meet the present 
day social implications of music 
education. 

An adequate training for effec- 
tive musical leadership in the 
community involves the ability to 
study the music characteristics, 
resources, and needs of a com- 
munity. The ability to do this is 
dependent upon a clear under- 
standing of the function of com- 
munity music and its value to the 
life of the community. 

Music is of fundamental im- 
portance in a democratic philos- 
ophy of education. It cannot be 
achieved in its fullest value to 


daily living, however, until ad- 


ministrators and music leaders 
are imbued with social insight and 
purpose for further understand- 
ing of the function and the prac- 
tical usefulness of music in a demo- 
cratic society. 





























Junior College World 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Community Colleges. A strong 
and encouraging article appears in 
the February issue of School and 
University, published by the School 
of Education, University of Color- 
ado, on the growth and expanding 
objectives of community colleges. 
The article is entitled “U. S. Com- 
munity Colleges Grow by Leaps 
and Bounds.” One paragraph is 


worthy of special attention: 

It is encouraging to those who had 
faith in the community college move- 
ment for many years to observe the 
pronounced deflation of the copy-cat 
tendency which so characterized ear- 
lier junior colleges. Community col- 
leges which ape the colleges and uni- 
versities usually imitate what is al- 
ready on the way out at the more pro- 
gressive higher institutions. This 
course-of-study imitation grew out of 
a somewhat natural tendency of many 
community college teachers to teach 
the materials and employ the methods 
that were employed with them a num- 
ber of years before when they were 
students in college. 


One of the above described teach- 
ers with a Ph. D. who worked her 
head off to get her degree began 
teaching English literature in a 
good junior college. At the end 
of the first year, she realized there 
was a great gulf fixed between her 
and her students. She resigned her 
position and worked for a year 
with the rank and file of laborers 
in a manufacturing plant. Then 
she returned to teaching with a 


sense of elation. The gulf had 
vanished. In her first year of 
teaching, she attempted to disgorge 
content and teach by the method 
she had experienced as a graduate 
student. When she returned to 
teaching after a year in the fac- 
tory, she was able to understand 
her students and put the cookies on 
the lower shelf where the students 
could get them. 


Vocational Week. Campbell Col- 
lege, Bruie’s Creek, North Caro- 
lina, recently conducted a week’s 
vocational guidance conference for 
all students. Men and women of 
authority now engaged in various 
occupations acted as consultants. 
Among them were such persons as 
J. W. Harrelson, Chancellor of 
North Carolina State College; Le- 
roy Martin of the Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company, Raleigh; 
Howard McGinnis, Director of 
Field Service, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College; Cliff Ammons, County 
Agent for Harnett County; and 
M. A. Huggins, Executive Secre- 
tary for the North Carolina Bap- 
tist Convention. Practically all 
the main fields of professional and 
semi-professional occupations were 
presented to the students in sev- 
eral sessions during the week. Stu- 
dents also had the opportunity to 
meet in small groups according to 
their main vocational interests and 
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discuss their problems with au- 
thorities. One point of interest, 
according to an article in Creek 
Pebbles, student publication for 
March 4, is the ever-recurring 
statement from all authorities on 
the need for broad general educa- 
tion for competency in occupations 
and professions. For instance, Mc- 
Ginnis stressed the point that “the 
requirements for good teachers are 
character, personality, appreciation 
for children, and good training.” 


Northern Oklahoma. Loren N. 
Brown, President of Northern 
Oklahoma Junior College, Tonk- 
awa, announced on the 4th of 
March that $174,158 has become 
available to the institution for 
building purposes. This sum will 
be added to an existing $100,000 
made available previously by ac- 
tion of the State Regents for High- 
er Education. The total sum will 
be used to modernize some of the 
buildings on the campus. Slated 
for construction is a new shop 
building along modern lines and 
ample for the expanding work in 
technical fields. Longer range 
plans call for the construction of 
an auditorium and _ classroom 
building. It is expected that re- 
construction of the interior of Cen- 
tral Hall and the construction of 
the new shop building will have 
been completed by September of 
this year. 

Expanding the District. An- 
nouncement was made on February 
28 by H. E. Jenkins, President, 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, 
of an invitation that has been is- 
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sued to all school districts in Smith 
County to annex themselves to the 
Tyler Junior College District for 
junior college education only. A 
three-page statement of the invita- 
tion sets forth facts about the $2,- 
000,000 in present assets of the col- 
lege and the willingness of Tyler 
to share these assets with all dis- 
tricts voting to enter the district. 
Each school district annexing it- 
self to Tyler would be expected to 
assume its proportionate share of 
the present $400,000 indebtedness. 
The indebtedness is being retired 
by the present tax rate of twenty 
cents on the $100 of assessed prop- 
erty. If the county votes to enter 
the Tyler District, there will be 
an assessed valuation in excess of 
$100,000,000. This increased valu- 
ation, it is expected, will make 
possible the reduction of the rate 
from 20 cents to 10 cents and re- 
duction of the tuition from $100 
per year per student to $50. Free 
bus transportation is provided for 
students in the county. A selling 
point in the invitation is that a 
person with property valued at 
$5,000 would, under the reduced 
rate, pay only $5 per year. If he 
should send his son or daughter to 
the college for a year, it would cost 
him $55. 


New Dormitories. Eugene B. 
Chaffee, president of Boise Junior 
College, Boise, Idaho, announces a 
vote is pending in the Boise Junior 
College District on a proposed bond 
issue of $500,000 for the construc- 
tion of dormitories. The Boise 


Junior College not only serves a 
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very large district which requires 
boarding facilities for students who 
live too far away to commute to 
the college, but it also draws stu- 
dents from more than twenty states 
and from some foreign countries. 
While primary responsibility is 
almed at the Boise community, it 
is by no means confined exclusively 
to it. 


Medical Record Librarians. On 
January 12th, nine medical record 
librarians were graduated from 
Lees-McRae College, Banner Elk, 
North Carolina. The program of 
education and training for these 
graduates included two years at 
the college with special emphasis 
on science and secretarial work. In 
addition, a year of internship was 
spent in hospital work. The ob- 
jective of the training is to qualify 
students for secretarial practice 
and for recording case histories. 
Lees-McRae provides programs for 
medical secretaries, and more re- 
cently it has expanded its programs 
to include training for medical rec- 
ord librarians. The graduates, be- 
fore they were graduated, were 
sought for by hospitals and all se- 
cured good positions. 


In addition to the course for 
medical record librarians, the col- 
lege offers education and training 
for medical secretaries, hospital 
bookkeepers, a pre-nursing cur- 
riculum, pre-X-ray and laboratory 
technicians, and various programs 
in the vocational arts. Programs 
in fine arts and arts and sciences 
are also provided. 


Open House. Graceland College, 
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Lamoni, Iowa, issued invitations 
to their open house for Sunday, 
March 12. The occasion centered 
around the dedication of the new 
Memorial Student Center and 
ground breaking for the new 
dormitory for men. The Student 
Center is one of the best at any 
junior college in the United States. 
This writer had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the blue prints for the new 
dormitory. This building will pro- 
vide living space for 100 men in 
a completely fire-proof structure. 
Parlors, recreation rooms, and 
reading rooms will lend atmos- 
phere designed to make the dormi- 
tory a spacious and gracious liv- 
ing center for men. The Memorial 
Student Center and the new dor- 
mitory for men are additional 
buildings within a comprehensive 
master plan for the entire campus. 
Graceland College never erects a 
new building until the money has 
been raised to pay for it. It is one 
college never in debt. 


Cooperative Studies. The New 
Haven YMCA Junior College, New 
Haven, Connecticut, has announced 
a new cooperative studies program 
to be started this fall. The pro- 
gram is to be launched in response 
to suggestions that came from 
high school counselors and leaders 
in industries in the New Haven 
community. Counselors discovered 
that many high school graduates 
wanted to go to college but found 
that family budgets would not meet 
the costs. Industries were anxious 
for the program to help them meet 
one of their major needs—educat- 
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ing and training well-qualified 
personnel for responsible positions. 
A number of companies in the New 
Haven area with slow turnover in 
employment have recently found it 
nearly impossible to employ high 
school graduates. 


The new program is a commu- 
nity enterprise made possible by 
the provisions of Yale University 
for buildings and facilities. The 
community college, as an independ- 
ent institution, will operate with 
these Yale facilities, with indus- 
trial and business leaders, and 
with the high school counselors. 
The community college made its 
decision for the cooperative pro- 
gram following a survey of fifty 
industrial concerns in the area. 
The plan calls for a three-month 
period of study alternating with 
an equal amount of time in em- 
ployment. Two students, therefore, 
will alternate at the same job: one 
will work while the other studies, 
and vice versa. 


Industrial and Technical E'duca- 
tion. The New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations 
announces that a course in indus- 
trial and technical education on 
the post-secondary level will be of- 
fered this summer from July 3 to 
August 12. The course will be 
taught by Lynn A. Emerson. The 
course will deal with historical 
backgrounds, present development 
and trends in industrial and tech- 
nical education for adults and for 
high school graduates; industrial 
and technical education in junior 
colleges, technical institutes, pre- 
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employment, and occupational ex- 
tension programs, and patterns of 
organization and administration. 
Emerson recently made a three- 
month trip of study of technical 
and vocational institutes in the 
South and West. He was much 
impressed with the trend observed 
toward developing technical and 
vocational education at the post- 
high school level. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
to the New York School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations, Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Technology Buildings. The new 
million dollar technology building 
at San Bernardino Valley College, 
San Bernardino, California, is 
nearing completion. Those who 
attended the national convention 
in California last year and who 
stopped off at San Bernardino may 
recall the groundbreaking cere- 
monies. Recently, Lounsbury, the 
President, sent a picture of the 
writer turning a shovel of earth 
and appended this sentence, “I wish 
you could see now what is standing 
where you took out that shovel full 
of earth.” 

At Orange Coast College, Costa 
Mesa, California, the new $351,751 
technological building is under con- 
struction on the 243 acre campus. 
It is the first structure of a per- 
manent nature authorized by the 
voters a year ago. Ground was 
broken for the new building last 
November 25. It will contain 10,- 
000 square feet of classrooms and 
laboratories and will be connected 
by a passageway to the industrial 
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shops which will have a floor space 
of 20,000 square feet. Basil H. 
Peterson, President, recently 
stated, “This building has been 
carefully and cooperatively planned 
by our instructional staff and 
architect. When completed, it will 
give Orange Coast College a voca- 
tional-technical building second to 
none.” 


North Idaho Dedication. The 
Board of Trustees and G. O. Kil- 
dow, president, issued invitations 
to the dedication ceremonies and 
open house for the new community 
college building on the great new 
campus at Coeur d’Alene. The 
dedication took place on Wednes- 
day, March 8. The structure is of 
steel and concrete and is one of the 
first permanent buildings in the 
master plan for the campus. The 
campus is an expansive horseshoe- 
shaped piece of land almost sur- 
rounded by Lake Coeur d’Alene 
and the Spokane River. It is cov- 
ered with enormous’ evergreen 
trees and is near the City of Coeur 
d’Alene which nestles between 
towering mountain ranges on 
nearly every side. 


Loudoun Community College. 
Loudoun County, Virginia, is lo- 
cated about forty miles northwest 
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of Washington, D. C., and borders 
on the Potomac River. The county 
seat is Leesburg, an old and very 
historic city—the seat of the fed- 
eral government when the British 
invaded the national capital. The 
county is covered with great estates 
and prosperous villages. About 
two years ago, a twenty-five-year 
old Presbyterian minister came to 
the city of Leesburg as pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church. Since 
that time, he has been very active - 
in promoting all sorts of interest- 
ing and worthwhile community ac- 
tivities. Among them is a plan for 
a County Community College. The 
first publication for the college has 
been released and prospects are 
that the college will begin work 
this fall. The county is wealthy in 
financial and personnel resources. 
The Reverend Monroe Bush was 
just the sparkplug needed to bring 
together these resources for a com- 
munity college. He is a lateral 
descendant of President Monroe, 
whose home was in Loudoun Coun- 
ty and whose mansion now graces 
one of the county’s many rolling 
hilltops. A community survey has 
been made, and high school seniors 
have been contacted to determine 
what the offerings of the college 
should be. 








From the Executive Secretary’s Desk 


JESSE P. BOGUE 


Tue Desk’s observations and 
opinions will be devoted to the In- 
termediate Examinations for Col- 
lege Students. This is being done 
because the examinations will be 
administered for the first time on 
the 13th of May, and also because 
there has been a _ considerable 
amount of discussion regarding the 
values and dangers of these ex- 
aminations during the past several 
months. It is likely some misun- 
derstandings have arisen. 

It is the writer’s understanding 
that the genesis of the examina- 
tions may be found in requests 
from senior colleges and universi- 
ties. A number of these institu- 
tions made requests to the College 
Entrance Examination Board for 
a more effective device to measure 
the abilities of students for con- 
centration and advanced studies 
than may be found in transcripts 
of record and personnel ratings 
based on administered tests at the 
beginning of the freshman year. 
When the problem was presented 
to the American Council on Educa- 
tion, this organization agreed to 
become a sponsor of the examina- 
tions with the College Entrance 
Examination Board. 

In February, 1949, a meeting 
was called at the University of 
Michigan of representatives of 


senior institutions, junior colleges, 
the American Council on Educa- 
tion, College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, and the Educational 
Testing Service. After two days of 
discussion, it was agreed the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board 
would recommend to its trustees 
that the sum of $25,000 be ap- 
propriated to underwrite the con- 
struction of the first battery of ex- 
aminations. Later, the trustees 
approved this appropriation. It 
was recommended that the Educa- 
tional Testing Service should as- 
sume responsibility for the con- 
struction and administration of the 
examinations. 


During the past year, construc- 
tion of the examinations has been 
under way. They will be admin- 
istered under strictly controlled 
conditions devised and followed by 
the College Testing Service. 


Reasons for the Examinations. 
First, there has been a tendency 
during more recent years to accept 
students for advanced studies on 
the basis of their abilities and 
achievements as individuals. The 
action of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities to discontinue its 
accreditation policies for colleges, 
in part at least, stems from its de- 
sire to base admission for graduate 
study on the results of qualify- 
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ing examinations regardless of the 
college from which the student may 
have graduated. Each university 
is free under this system to devise 
and give examinations of its own 
choice. Here, it may be seen, is a 
trend away from choosing students 
for graduate study based on the 
accreditation of his college. It 
moves in the direction of selecting 
the individual as such. His meas- 
ure is taken for graduate study by 
examinations given by each univer- 
sity. 


The Intermediate Examinations 
are closely akin to the qualifying 
examinations in their basic pur- 
pose. Presently, about 200 junior 
colleges out of the 650 are accred- 
ited by some regional association. 
Junior colleges located near senior 
institutions may be known well by 
the senior colleges and universities. 
Those located at considerable dis- 
tances may not be well known. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting 
to determine the quality of the stu- 
dent’s work on the accreditation of 
the junior college, the student may 
qualify for advanced standing by 
means of the Intermediate Ex- 
aminations. The process, at dif- 


- ferent levels, is precisely the same 


for junior college students as it is 
for graduate students. Arguments 
pro and con as to the values of this 
method for selecting students may 
not be settled for a long time. There 
are many educators, however, who 
believe that any fair and reliable 
method which will tend to insure 
greater freedom for the selection 
of able individuals for advanced 
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study is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Many junior colleges have 
expressed approval of a method to 
insure better consideration of their 
students irrespective of the ac- 
creditation of the junior college 
itself. 


Second, in practically every sec- 
tion of the United States, patterns 
of studies in senior institutions 
tend to determine the patterns, 
content, and methods of instruc- 
tion in junior colleges. No imagi- 
nation is required to see the com- 
plications and difficulties in this 
system. If all senior colleges had 
the same pattern of studies for 
each curriculum, junior colleges 
could easily set their own to meet 
the requirements, but when there 
are at times a half dozen patterns 
to be met in a single curriculum, 
the real puzzle is laid at the door 
of the junior college. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the 
group meeting at the University 
of Michigan was unanimous in its 
conviction that the Intermediate 
Examinations should be so devised 
that patterns of studies should not 
be allowed to dominate the pro- 
gram of any junior college or lower 
division of a senior college. If any 
fears were expressed, they re- 
flected the misgivings of senior 
college representatives that their 
faculties might not be in full agree- 
ment with this objective. While 
it is recognized that there are pre- 
requisites for certain fields of 
study, overemphasis has often 
been placed on them with respect 
to the year in which they were fol- 
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lowed, the content of the studies, 
methods of instruction, and even 
on the instructor himself. 


Closely related to the above 
statements is the problem of im- 
plementing programs of general 
education in the 13th and 14th 
years. Many junior, as well as 
senior, colleges have desired to or- 
ganize the first two years work 
on the plans for general education. 
Such plans usually call for studies 
in broad areas of learning which 
cut across departmental lines. The 
domination of the departments of 
instruction has often stymied all 
efforts to provide good programs 
of general education. It is still a 
fact that in some states the depart- 
ment heads in senior colleges and 
universities virtually dictate to 
corresponding departments of in- 
struction in junior colleges. One 
of the main objectives of the In- 
termediate Examinations has been 
to free junior colleges and lower 
divisions of senior colleges from 
departmental control and dictation. 


The very nature of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations — although 
they are now in an experimental 
stage, and the content is entirely 
unknown to this writer—is aimed 
at verbal comprehension and Eng- 
lish expression, quantitative rea- 
soning, and proficiency in at least 
two broad areas of learning. Stu- 
dents will select for their examina- 
tions two fields from Humanities, 
Life Sciences, Mathematics, Phy- 
sical Sciences, and Social Sciences. 
In case a reading knowledge is re- 
quired in a foreign language, stu- 
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dents will select French, German, 


Latin, or Spanish. It can be seen 
at once this program would allow 
a junior college or the lower divi- 
sion of a senior college to imple- 
ment a forthright program of gen- 
eral education. Moreover, it is 
commonly understood that Inter- 
mediate Examinations are so de- 
vised, let us say in Social Sciences, 
that students who may have taken 
a good course in any one of the 
main Social Sciences should be 
able to identify problems and rea- 
son out their solutions. This is a 
direct contrast to the pattern-plan 
which raises the question of “have 
you taken this or that specifically 
in this year or that?” 


The Intermediate Examinations 
are in a purely experimental stage. 
They may work, or they may not. 
Further investigation and experi- 
mentation will give the answer. 
This writer believes the objectives 
are sound and desirable. When ob- 
jectives are worthy, it is further 
believed that intelligent people can 
find ways and means to reach them 
which will be fair and equitable to 
all concerned. Here again, there 
will be honest differences of opin- 


ion. Some educators will strongly . 


oppose the examinations in the be- 
lief that they will in practice tend 
to subject the 13th and 14th years 
of education to the control of sen- 
ior institutions. Other educators 
will be inclined to experiment with 
with them in the hope that they will 
bring about just the opposite re- 
sults. 

Dangers to be Avoided. That 
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there are dangers in the proposed 
program is obvious. They should 
be kept in mind and avoided. 
Healthy and honest opposition will 
probably help in this respect and 
should, therefore, be welcomed. 


It is well known that some stu- 
dents do not excel in formal ex- 
aminations. It is doubtful that 
colleges and universities will make 
final decisions using the results of 
the Intermediate Examinations as 
the sole criterion. There are oth- 
er factors which should be con- 
sidered and weighed. Colleges and 
universities, however, which will 
require these examinations and 
which now belong to the College 
Entrance Examination Board are 
asking no more of transfer stu- 
dents than has already been re- 
quired of their own students. Prac- 
tically all institutions of all kinds 
give examinations. If examina- 
tions as such are not good, they 
should be abolished altogether. 
Persons who enter the professions 
are almost universally required to 
take examinations before they can 
qualify to practice their profes- 
sions. Such requirements are ad- 
ministered irrespective of the rec- 
ord which the student may have 
made in the professional school. 
This is not an argument in defense 
of examinations but rather a state- 
ment of a plain fact. One danger 
to be avoided is that of making the 
Intermediate Examinations the sole 
criterion for further study. 

The original intent in deciding 
in favor of the Intermediate Ex- 
aminations was the establishment 
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of national norms for college stu- 
dents at the end of the 14th year. 
It was pointed out, and is still em- 
phasized, that unless they are ad- 
ministered to a cross-section of all 
college students, both junior and 
senior, reliable national norms can- 
not be established. Examinations 
for the College of Engineering at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles are given to all students 
at the end of the sophomore year— 
those students in the College of En- 
gineering and those in junior col- 
leges. Out of this cross-section of 
all students, the most promising 
are selected. The junior college 
student has the same chance at 
advanced instruction as the stu- 
dent in the College of Enigneering 
who is liable for disqualification on 
the same terms and conditions as 
the former. It is a fair and equit- 
able arrangement. If applied uni- 
versally, national norms could be 
established, and the student who 
had entered a senior institution 
would be on his mettle to make 
satisfactory progress or run the 
risk of being surpassed by a junior 
college student. The senior college 
student could no longer loaf on the 
job with a sense of security that 
now being in college he can remain 
as long as he is able “to get by.” 
He too would have to prove, just 
as he should, by Intermediate Ex- 
aminations that he is a good risk 
for concentration studies in upper 
division work. Every college in- 
structor has probably been plagued 
by the student of excellent ability 
who was content to do mediocre 
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work. This group of loafers should 
be challenged by the most capable 
young people in all colleges. Some 
system of a free-for-all in which 
the cream can go to the top should 
be in effect. Anything less than 
this constitutes a danger which 
should be avoided. 

Practically every follow-up study 
of junior college graduates in sen- 
ior colleges has reflected favorably 
on junior colleges and their work. 
Junior colleges would like nothing 
better than a chance to “cross bats” 
with all college students on a fair 
and equitable basis. If this can be 


done, we believe it would be good 
for senior colleges as well as for 
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the junior colleges. Why not de- 
vise plans to make every one hew 
the line and let the chips fall where 
they may? Education is expensive, 
especially in upper-division and 
graduate work. Why allow the 
loafers to loaf and deny the real 
workers the chance they deserve? 
Studies by the Department of La- 
bor show clearly that some profes- 
sions are now overcrowded. Either 
higher requirements must be made 
and greater selectivity exercised, 
or this frustrating situation will 
continue. In the processes of selec- 
tivity, junior colleges ask no favors 
—just an equal chance for all stu- 
dents. 
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In the editorial for this issue, C. C. 
COLVERT has presented some timely 
suggestions concerning In-Service Train- 
ing Programs for junior college teachers 
and administrators. Dr. Colvert has been 
serving as Director of Research for the 
American Association of Junior Colleges 
and is Professor of Junior College Educa- 
tion at The University of Texas. 


O. B. DOUGLAS, Professor and Chair- 
man of the Department of Educational 
Psychology at The University of Texas, 
and LUCILE RACK, teacher in social 
science at Abilene High School, report 
the remainder of their findings on Prob- 
lems of Junior College Students in this 
issue of the Journal. Part I of the report 
appeared in the March, 1950, issue of the 
Journal. 


MELVENE DRAHEIM HARDEE, Co- 
ordinator of Counseling-Guidance, Flo- 
rida State University, in her article, A 
Program of In-Service Training for 
Teacher-Counselors, presents a_i well- 
organized report of the program carried 
on at Florida State University. 


The Relationship of Junior College 
Terminal Courses to Local Industry by 
DOUGLAS L. WEIDE is a summary of 
the findings Mr. Weide presented in his 
Master’s thesis in the Summer of 1948 
at the University of California. Mr. 
Weide is currently teaching in the Busi- 
ness Education Department of Fullerton 
Junior College, Fullerton, California. 


As indicated in the “Editor’s Note” 
preceding New England Junior College 
Council: 1949, this article is a condensa- 
tion of the annual report of the President 
of the Council, CHARLOTTE D. MEIN- 
ECKE. The author is Dean of Colby Jua- 
ior College, New London, New Hamp- 
shire, and is also a member of the 
Research and Service Committee on 
Student Personnel Problems of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 


JACK SWARTZ, convinced after sev- 
eral years of service as a music instruc- 
tor in the junior college field that the 
important cultural aspects of community 
musical growth had received little con- 
sideration in the development of the 
education programs of many junior col- 
leges, made a survey-study in the Spring 
of 1949 of the contributions being made 
to civic music life by community colleges. 
His article, Civic Music Life and the Com- 
munity Colleges, is based upon the re- 
sults of his study. Mr. Swartz is cur- 
rently Assistant Professor of Music at 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 
Prior to his appointment there, he taught 
at the San Angelo (Texas) Junior Col- 
lege. 

LELAND D. MEDSKER, Wright Jun- 
ior College, Chicago, has reviewed Democ- 
racy’s College by John S. Diekhoff for 
this issue of the Journal. Mr. Medsker, 
until the meeting in Roanoke, has served 
as a member of the Editorial Board for 
the Journal. 
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Recent Writings 


JUDGING THE NEW BOOKS 


JOHN S. DIEKHOFF, Democracy’s 
College, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950, $2.50. Pp. ix + 
208. 


Teachers, administrators, and 
lay people will find some provoca- 
tive thoughts in Democracy’s Col- 
lege. Those concerned about the 
junior college, particularly the lo- 
cal public junior college, or a four- 
year municipal institution, will be 
especially interested. 


It is in this succinct, interesting- 
ly written publication that the au- 
thor, a professor of English in 
Queens College, sets forth clearly 
some of the issues involved in lo- 
cal public higher education. In some 
respects the book appears almost 
as a sequel to the Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education in that it deals with some 
of the problems, predictions, and 
recommendations of the Commis- 
sion’s report, although the point of 
view on some of the issues is modi- 
fied considerably. At least, a re- 
view of the book revives the issue 
of the Commission’s report and 
causes the reader to think in terms 
of implementing it. 


What is Democracy’s College? 
How is it financed? How does it 
function? How is it to be staffed? 
These may be said to be the four 
major questions to which the au- 


thor has addressed himself, al- 
though the six major chapters and 
the summary chapter at the end 
are not in themselves stated as 
questions. 


The fact that the local public 
college is to be regarded as “De- 
mocracy’s College” is made clear at 
the outset. While no attempt is 
made to minimize the importance 
of private and state colleges and 
universities, the assertion is made 
that just as the local public high 
school is peculiarly democracy’s 
high school, so ‘the local public 
college is peculiarly democracy’s 
college and is destined to serve 
many youth in the years ahead 
when “going to college” will be 
almost as much a matter of course 
as going to high school today. Diek- 
hoff early cites three values com- 
monly attached to education: 


1. The personal, in which all 
men through a system of free 
schools may better realize their 
potentialities as workers, as par- 
ents, as citizens, and in all the 
other aspects of humanity. 

2. The political, out of which 
grows the concept that democracy 
is dependent upon the education 
of citizens. 

3. The vocational, which has 
made for greater equality in earn- 
ing power. 
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Considerable emphasis is given 
in the first chapter to the thought 
that the local college is an exten- 
sion of opportunity. The author 
refers to the decreasing opportu- 
nity for young people to enter the 
labor market, the increasing 
amount of leisure time available to 
the average American, and the ex- 
tent to which education fulfills a 
custodial function for younger peo- 
ple and serves as a means of utiliz- 
ing leisure time. He points out 
that the local college, particularly 
the local city college, has been and 
is being developed to serve many 
people who would otherwise be 
denied the opportunity of attend- 
ing college; and he documents this 
fact by referring to the high cost 
of attending dormitory colleges as 
compared with the cost of attend- 
ing local colleges. 


Despite the fact that the author 
stresses the local college as an ex- 
tension of opportunity, he also 
points out that inequality still ex- 
ists. He says: 


“We have still not achieved com- 
plete equality of opportunity even 
in our primary and _ secondary 
schools; we are far indeed from 
affording all our qualified young 
people equal opportunity for high- 
er education, even in those com- 
munities in which free college 
training is available. It is one 
thing for a society to be rich 
enough to dispense with the labor 
of its youthful members and to 
provide schooling for them; it is 
another thing for particular fami- 
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lies within that society not only 
to give up the possible earnings 
of their children but also to pay 
for the schooling of their chil- 
dren. There are still many fami- 
lies which cannot subsist without 
the earnings of their employable 
children. There are many who 
cannot afford even a free educa- 
tion.” 


Perhaps the most unique and 
forceful part of this book is in the 
two chapters which attempt to 
answer the question on how the 
local public college is to be sup- 
ported. In these days of wide dis- 
cussion concerning the policy of 
federal aid to education, readers 
will be much interested in the au- 
thor’s long discussion in Chapters 
Two and Three of the principle of 
federal aid. His stand against 
federal aid, because of his belief 
that such aid inevitably results in 
control, is begun by discussion of 
the growth of state control in 
which he points out that receipt of 
aid from the state has always 
been accompanied by control by 
the state. He then moves to a 
complete discussion of federal aid 
and refers frequently to authori- 
ties on both sides of the ques- 
tion, quoting those who say that 
the matter of federal control is 
merely a bugaboo, those who ad- 
mit that some federal control may 
follow federal aid, but see no grave 
dangers therein, and those who de- 
cry the whole matter of federal aid 
because of the inevitability of cen- 
tralization and control which, in 
the opinion of the author, will re- 
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sult in a grave danger to our demo- 
cratic system. Indicative of some 
of his strong statements are: 


“It is a curious paradox that 
under the leadership of business- 
men the American people in gen- 
eral should be almost hysterical in 
their opposition to ‘socialistic’ 
proposals for the nationalization 
of telephones, railroads, or coal 
mines, and that under the leader- 
ship of educators they should be 
indifferent to or favor proposals 
for federal ‘aid’ to schools, ap- 
parently unconcerned about the 
manifest danger of centralized, 
federal control. Yet the schools 
are among the few institutions 
whose independence from com- 
mon control is inherently impor- 
tant, since the schools are agen- 
cies which shape opinion and 
determine conduct as few other in- 
stitutions do. 


“Where schools are centrally 
controlled, it is easier for the un- 
scrupulous to establish themselves 
in absolute power; and if the un- 
scrupulous are in power, control of 
the schools and colleges is essen- 
tial to their retention of power. 
On the other hand, just as free 
schools constitute a threat to ty- 
ranny which no tyrant dares 
ignore, they are also an invalu- 
able aid to the establishment, main- 
tenance, and growth of a democ- 
racy.” 


The author discusses the matter 
of federal aid on an equalization 
basis, and while he admits that 
inequalities exist among the sev- 
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eral states, he tends to pass the 
problem off by indicating that in- 
equalities exist among the states 
in many areas other than in educa- 
tion and that society should be 
more concerned about attacking 
basic economic problems and thus 
direct our attention and efforts to 
“the disease and not to the symp- 
toms.” To endeavor to provide 
“equality of opportunity” through 
federal aid may, according to Diek- 
hoff, result in a fatal denial of op- 
portunity in that we shall not be 
able to live as “free men in a free 
world.” 


But after this long discussion on 
the evils of federal aid, Diekhoff 
says, in effect, that perhaps we 
shall have to settle for some accept- 
able limits of such aid. He then 
admits that perhaps we must 
resign ourselves to “increasing 
federal control of primary and sec- 
ondary schools,” but that “it is im- 
portant that the colleges and uni- 
versities remain free.” But, again 
looking at the handwriting on the 
wall, the author confesses the prob- 
ability of federal aid for colleges 
and then says, in effect, that if we 
must have federal aid to colleges, 
the following forms may be re- 
garded as acceptable: 


1. Aid through a program of 
federal scholarships based on the 
need and merit of the student. 
Here he indicates that the danger 
of control lies not in the first law 
for such scholarships, but in sub- 
sequent laws which may inject 
strong elements of control. 
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2. Grants for capital outlay. 
Here he indicates that such grants 
must be scrutinized carefully to 
be sure that they are “free from 
hampering conditions.” Diekhoff 
then argues again at length against 
any aid to meet current operating 
costs of colleges. 


The author’s discussion of the 
function of the local public college 
is, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
exceedingly well done. It places 
general education in a strong posi- 
tion of meeting the needs of the 
student, not only for personal and 
civic purposes, but also a phase of 
occupational training. In this con- 
nection, he develops skillfully the 
thought that highly specialized 
training may be training for un- 
employment. The author says: 


The differences in skill among 
competent workers in semi-skilled 
or even in skilled occupations are 
not likely to be great. More proba- 
bly, the worker becomes a fore- 
man because he is better able to 
express what he desires to com- 
municate and better able to under- 
stand what he hears or reads, be- 
cause he is better at ‘human rela- 
tions,’ better understands himself 
and other men, is on good terms 
with his fellow employees, his 
employers, and the officers of his 
union, because he is better able to 
generalize his experience and thus 
to recognize the relationships 
among the several operations that 
constitute a manufacturing proc- 
ess. These are skills, which, like 
most skills, may be developed 
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without formal schooling; but the 
program of general education is 
the school program designed to de- 
velop them. 


Considerable attention is given 
in the book to the college and the 
community—to the necessity of 
working with the community in the 
building of the curriculum, to adult 
education, to special programs for 
special groups, to clinical and ad- 
visory services in the community, 
and to making the college a cul- 
tural center of the community. 
While these are the very things 
about which educators at the jun- 
ior college level have been talking 
for many years, the statements 
made by Diekhoff will confirm and 
expand many of the ideas which 
have been expressed. 


How shall we staff the college? 
Diekhoff reviews the teacher short- 
age and comments on many of the 
current problems. He indicates 
that we should admit there will 
never be enough first-rate teachers 
and that our job, then, is one of 
utilizing, as effectively as possible, 
those teachers who are qualified. 
Among the suggestions made are 
the following: , 


1. We should not be too afraid 
of “mass production.” The author 
contends that in certain areas it 
may be better to assign large 
groups to more competent instruc- 
tors and to leave certain expedit- 
ing functions to be performed by 
other types of helpers. 


2. We must work out a more 
effective division of labor. In 
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this connection, it is suggested 
that different types of workers, 
including junior personnel, be 
developed and employed to assist 
teachers. 

3. We should centralize many 
services. 


4. We must constantly analyze 
and evaluate the work of the staff. 


If a reviewer is a junior college 
person, as this one is, he has the 
feeling throughout that this book 
is of prime importance to the 
junior college movement. In fact, 
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inference is made on several occa- 
sions that the future of ‘“Democ- 
racy’s College” is likely to be in 
more local public junior colleges. 
While one may not agree in total 
with the author on all points, es- 
pecially those on the extreme dan- 
gers of federal control, there are 
numerous considerations presented 
which should be courageously faced 
by those charged with the respon- 
sibility of developing junior col- 
lege programs. 


Leland L. Medsker 








Selected References 


H. F. BRIGHT 


KENNETH WINETROUT, “Communi- 
cations,” The Journal of Higher 
Education XXI (February, 
1950), 87-90. 


Little change has taken place in the 
freshman course in English composi- 
tion during the last several decades 
despite the criticism which has been 
directed at it from many quarters. Re- 
cently, there has been evidence of a 
real change in orientation in the mod- 
ern development of courses in “Com- 
munications” and the tendency to sub- 
stitute such courses for the traditional 
freshman English. 


The newer approach has arisen as 
an effort to overcome some evident dif- 
ficulties. The traditional course was 
designed to prepare the student for 
advanced literature rather than to 
satisfy general academic and extra- 
school language needs. It was a step 
on the path to the Ph.D. in English. 
A direct result has been subordination 
of speech and reading experiences. 
The traditional character of the course 
has been augmented by the usual tend- 
ency to assign the task of teaching it 
to graduate students and the younger 
faculty members. 


The communications course is de- 
signed to serve the needs of students, 
and a frank effort is made to provide 
skills necessary for successful work in 
all areas. It is usually set up or evol- 
ves into a department separate from 
the English department. All commu- 
nications media may be used: newspa- 
pers, movies, panel discussions, and 
so on. Because the emphasis is on 
reading, writing, speaking, and listen- 
ing, the communications course offers 
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more opportunity to adjust to the 
needs of individual students. 


Winetrout argues further that com- 
munications departments are more 
alert than the usual department to the 
findings of educational research. He 
thinks this results partly from the 
newness of the idea and partly from 
the very meaning of communications. 

Before communications will become 
general, he believes several steps are 
necessary. First, those colleges which 
have such courses must pool their find- 
ings for the general good. Workshops 
are suggested as a good method of 
bringing this about. 

Second, communications must be 
established as a separate department 
independent of English and carrying 
a salary scale commensurate with 
its importance. 

Third, specialized training for in- 
tructors in this field must be offered 
by several universities. 


C. ROBERT PACE, editor. Report to 


the Faculty: University Self- 
Survey. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Syra- 
cuse University Press, 1949). 
Pp. vi + 75. $1.00. 


This is a report of a survey carried 
on for a period of nearly a year by 
committees of the faculty of Syracuse 
University. Each committee included 
representatives of the trustees, the fac- 
ulty, the administration, and the alum- 
ni. The survey sought to provide 
conclusions and recommendations un- 
der the following topics: 

1. The program of general education. 


2. The program of graduate educa- 
tion. 
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3. Research and creative productiv- 
ity. 

Library resources and services. 
Quality and strength of faculty. 


Student personnel services. 


SP Fr 


The services of the Bookstore, 
Orange Publishing Company, and 
University Press. 


8. The adequacy of the physical 
plant and facilities. 


9. The administrative organization. 
10. Public relations agencies. 
ll. Financial structure and needs. 


Although not all the topics covered 
in the survey are pertinent to similar 
studies projected for junior colleges, 
this booklet should provide useful sug- 
gestions to administrators and faculty 
committees who are interested in sur- 
vey techniques. As an example of the 
approach used, the Survey’s study of 
general education in Syracuse Univer- 
sity is of interest. 


The Program of General Education 

The Survey does not recommend a 
two-year general college for Syracuse. 
Rather it suggests a need for adminis- 
trative coordination of the program of 
general education so that it will carry 
through all work up to and including 
graduate school. 


In studying the question of general 
education, the first step was to deter- 
mine objectives by a study of the cata- 
logues of the various schools, by in- 
ference from the programs of students, 
and by a check list filled out by faculty 
members. The faculty and students 
were then asked to rate eighteen ob- 
jectives of general education accord- 
ing to their importance. 


The students who rated the objec- 
tives also took the Cooperative Gen- 
eral Culture Test, Time Magazine’s 
Current Affairs Test, and a series of 
opinion scales. The object of this pro- 
cedure was to estimate the outcomes, 
if any, of general education. The Ohio 
Psychological Examination also was 
given to provide a measure of academic 
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aptitude. Some results of the testing 
program were as follows: 


Achievement on the Cooperative 
General Culture Test followed a pat- 
tern of high scores on those sections 
of the test related to the student’s 
major. 


Achievement in a field is definite- 
ly related to course work taken in 
the field. 


Seniors are not significantly better 
than sophomores in knowledge of the 
matters tested. 


The Current Affairs Test showed 
the same general patterns as the 
General Culture Test. 


On about one-fourth of the items 
on the opinion scales, student opin- 
ions differed sharply from the opin- 
ions of faculty experts even though 
the topics were general rather than 
specific in scope. 


The committee made a number of 
recommendations regarding the gen- 
eral education program, all pointing 
toward more emphasis of the program. 
Recommendations included the estab- 
lishment of an all-university commit- 
tee on general education, emphasis on 
a program extending to all levels of 
work, emphasis upon general educa- 
tion objectives such as effective citizen- 
ship and effective communication, and 
development of college teacher train- 
ing simultaneously with the develop- 
ment of general courses. 


JAMES W. REYNOLDS, “When to 


Build a Community College,” 
The School Executive, LXIX 
(December, 1949), 47-58. 


Three criteria are presented for de- 
ciding whether or not a community 
should have a community college as- 
suming that a practical state plan has 
been developed and that the need of 
all communities for the services of 
such institutions is recognized. 

1. Are the necessary staff members 

and facilities available? 


The community college with its em- 
phasis upon general education and 
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community service requires a staff 
trained for and enthusiastic in its 
approach to the varied and diffi- 
cult tasks to be faced. It needs ex- 
tensive physical facilities for com- 
munity gatherings, shopwork, child 
care centers, and other special pur- 
poses. 


2. Is there a sufficient potential of 
students? 


The number of students is impos- 
sible to determine accurately in 
advance because of the informal 
nature of much of the work. Oth- 
er factors are involved such as 
whether there is a four or two year 
organization. But, in general, a 
college closely tied to the high 
school should be able to count on 
200 full-time students as a nucleus 
about which to build its program. 


3. Can the community afford the cost? 
Only the full-time student cost can 
be calculated accurately. For this 
type of individual the instructional 
and administrative cost should ap- 
proximate $300 per student. 


It is here stated that the legal basis 
for establishment, community value 
systems, and the existence of a four- 
year college in the community are ex- 
amples of other criteria which might 
be employed in deciding for or against 
a@ community college. Only the three 
criteria enumerated above, however, 
are considered indispensable by the 
writer. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, “Emerging 
Trends in Guidance,” The School 
Review, LVIII (January, 1950), 
14-23. 


Traxler points out that although 
guidance tended to move backward 
during the war, signs of progress are 
evident now. Certain trends emerg- 
ing are... 


More adequate training of guidance 
personnel. It is now accepted generally 
that guidance personnel must be 
trained in psychology and mental 
hygiene and that practical experience 
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must be part of the training. Many 
states now certify counselors. 


Guidance an all-faculty function. 
The necessity of participation by the 
faculty in the program and the ne- 
cessity for enthusiastic cooperation be- 
tween counselors and teachers is now 
widely recognized. 


Cooperation with the home and com- 
munity agencies. More and more is 
the guidance function being linked to 
community service agencies. Coopera- 
tion with and by the parents is active- 
ly sought. 


Orderly accumulation of individual 
records. Part of the evolution of guid- 
ance services has been the growth-of 
adequate cumulative records.  Al- 
though good forms are now published 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and by others, it is generally con- 
sidered desirable to develop record 
forms tailored to the needs of the 
local situation. A wealth of background 
and continuing information about each 
individual may be accumulated in a 
good record system. 


Increased use of objective measures. 
It is estimated that in 1944 more than 
26 million tests were administered in 
the United States. Unlike the earlier 
testing which tended to be irregular 
and lacking in long-term planning, 
modern testing in school systems tends 
to be organized and extends over the 
whole span of the school years. Thus 
systematic and useful results can be 
accumulated for an individual throughk- 
out his school life. 


Differential prediction of success 
based on test batteries that yield com- 
parable scores in broad areas. Because 
the results of single tests are of limited 
usefulness in guidance, several test 
batteries have been developed. These 
include... 
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Chicago Tests of Primary Mental Abili- 
ties for ages .eleven to seventeen 


Yale Educational Aptitude Tests 
Differential Aptitude Tests 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test 


In the field of achievement testing, 
such extensive series of tests as the 
Diagnostic Reading Tests are arousing 
great interest. 


For measurement of interests the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Men and the Kuder Preference Record- 
Vocational are broad area tests of great 
interest. The interest tests are being 
used more and more as initial tests in 
testing programs. 


Increased interest in the use of im- 
proved techniques of appraisal of per- 
sonal qualities and the treatment of 
maladjustment. Both administrative 
and teaching personnel are coming to 
believe that the treatment of personal 
problems is of great importance. 


Much dissatisfaction with existing 
appraisal and recording methods is 
leading to extensive research. Anecdo- 
tal records, autobiographies, and socio- 
metric devices, and in a few cases of 
trained personnel, the Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Tests are being 
used. Probably few schools should 
use, except sparingly, the presently 
availeble personality tests. Where they 
can be used to advantage, the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory, and the Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality are among 
the more promising of the older tests. 
Newer ones include the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory, the 
Kuder Preference Record—Personal, 
the Runner Seaver Personality Analy- 
sis, and the Heston Personality Adjust- 
ment Inventory. 


A middle position between directive 
and non-directive guidance. Guidance 
developed early as a directive techni- 
que. Under the leaders in this field— 
Paterson, Williamson, and others— 
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definite procedures were worked out 
including diagnois, treatment, follow- 
up, and evaluation. Non-directive 
therapy (as practiced by Carl R. Rogers 
and his associates) has had a liberaliz- 
ing influence on counseling through 
emphasis upon the creation of a per- 
missive atmosphere in which the coun- 
selee could work out his own prob- 
lems. Few counselors have accepted 
the Rogers point of view in its en- 
tirety. The general tendency is to 
adopt a middle-of-the-road approach. 


Recognition of relationship between 
remedial work and guidance. Reme- 
dial work developed as a rather spe- 
cialized field closely tied to academic 
matters. With the development of 
guidance has come also a liberalization 
of remedial work and a recognition of 
the need for cloce cooperation between 
the two. 


Use of improved case-study techni- 
ques both for better understanding of 
pupils and for in-service training of 
teachers. Although this is not a pro- 
nounced trend, it is a promising one 
and when carried out carefully should 
be of great value. 


Availability and use of better sources 
of occupational information. Standard 
tools and references for all counselors 
include the following: 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles 


The Encyclopedia of Vocational Guid- 
ance 


Forrester’s Methods of Vocational 
Guidance 


The Occupational Index 
The Industrial Training Abstracts 
Occupational Monographs 


The use of follow-up studies. Rela- 
tively little has been done in this area, 
but the need for more activity of this 
sort is becoming recognized. For ex- 
ample, eighteen of thirty-one schools 
questioned in New Jersey were using 
some sort of follow-up procedure. 
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CHARLES BURSCH, DOW PATTERSON 
and RUEL TAYLOR, “Plant Facili- 
ties for a Community College,” 
The School Executive, LXIX 
(December, 1949), 53-55. 


Specialized facilities for mon-aca- 
demic work are rarely found in the 
community college. College presidents 
argue that the college plant must be 
imposing, that academic quarters must 
be provided first, and that such quar- 
ters can be used for other purposes. 


These authors argue that this sort 
of thinking must be reoriented if the 
community college is to realize its 
avowed purposes. A better plan is to 
hold academic classes in space designed 
for terminal and adult education. The 
plant space must be flexible. The 
really functional community college 
plant may look more like the modern 
elementary school than like the tradi- 
tional college, but it will be much 
more efficient in developing an ad- 
equate program. 


The facilities for each type of work 
—commerce, agriculture, nursing, and 
so on—must be grouped. This not 
only is efficient but increases voca- 
tional pride and group morale. 


The more informal type of work, as 
opposed to the traditionally academic 
type, requires features and facilities 
of a special type. Large floor areas, 
good lighting, storage space, demon- 
stration facilities, and audio-visual aids 
are needed. 


Non-instructional space is of great 
importance. Hobby and club rooms, 
modular type library rooms, student 
activities space, counseling and con- 
ference rooms will all undergo heavy 
usage. 


In order to assure maximum effi- 
ciency, the site must be carefully 
analyzed for adequate size and usabil- 
ity when a new college is built. 
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JOSEPH JUSTMAN, “What Makes 


the Good College Teacher,’ 
School and Society 70 (Decem- 
ber 24, 1949), 417-421. 


A favorite pastime among college 
teachers is that of belittling the stand- 
ards by which their profession is often 
judged. The possession of a Ph.D., the 
source of the degree, the amount of 
published work—all are factors usually 
in appointment or promotion in col- 
lege teaching, and all have been at- 
tacked as basis for judgment of faculty 
members. This author points out, how- 
ever, that in spite of much criticism 
of the criteria here mentioned, the pro- 
fession has been singularly slow in 
advancing adequate substitutes. He 
argues that sooner or later a decision 
must be reached as to the qualifica- 
tions of a “good college teacher,” and 
essays some suggestions as to possible 
considerations. 


Justman argues that a good college 
teacher should have obvious moral in- 
tegrity. He should be free, in the main, 
from eccentricity and sophistry though 
not afraid of being a nonconformist 
when the situation seems to demand it. 
Above all, he should be intelligent in 
the broadest and best sense. Scholar- 
ship is essential. And the teacher who 
is not an exponent of real craftsman- 
ship in teaching—reaching at times 
the status of an art—simply does not 
measure up to real teaching standards. 


There is much good teaching and 
much bad teaching in today’s colleges. 
The formulation of valid standards for 
critical appraisal of college teaching is, 
in these days of growing enrollments 
a requirement, of the highest order of 
importance. 


ROBERT KOOPMAN, “Why Commu- 


nity Colleges are Necessary,” 
The School Executive, LXIX 
(December, 1949), 47-58. 


In this article Koopman outlines so- 
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cial and philosophical reasons for the 
development of community colleges in 
America. 


One of the most powerful forces in 
American life is the desire for upward 
social mobility particularly on the 
part of the lower’ socio-economic 
classes. This desire has been aug- 
mented by recent experience on the 
part of American soldiers. A consider- 
able body of data indicates that more 
educational facilities at the college 
level are desired by the people of this 
country and that such facilities, if 
properly set up, will contribute to 
social mobility. 


A great need exists for developing 
public education beyond the compul- 
sory period. The general education 
movement, which is at present in a 
somewhat chaotic state, needs to be 
tied into a system of community col- 
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leges which are envisioned by Koop- 
man as being comprised ideally of 
grades X to XIV. He argues that 
such an institution could be responsive 
to community needs while also fitting 
into a state system of education. 


The community college is thought of 
here as serving several groups of stu- 
dents classified according to needs: 
students wanting technical or semi- 
professional training beyond the high 
school level; students preparing for 
further college work; students wish- 
ing to round out their general educa- 
tion; and older students, mostly em- 
ployed, who wish further education. 


Koopman points out that the com- 
munity college is the logical agency 
to provide the increasing number of 
technicians needed in our modern so- 
ciety and also to provide for an age 
group finding it increasingly difficult 
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to secure employment. The establish- 
ment of community colleges should af- 
fect the labor market for the better 
and at the same time prepare students 
adequately for employment and family 
responsibilities. 


National security depends upon an 
alert and well-educated populace. Com- 
munity colleges not only will carry 
further the education of great numbers 
of students but will revolutionize the 
situation of the senior colleges by 
training for further education many 
good candidates who would not other- 
wise be able to consider work beyond 
high school. 


With the rapid evolution of our so- 
cial and economic pattern in this coun- 
try adult education and the establish- 
ment of community service centers be- 
come matters of great importance. 
Community colleges are needed, and 
the need is urgent. 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Fourth 


Junior College 
Workshop 


July 5-21, 1950 
The Program 


Intensive study in small groups of 
all areas of junior college education 
including general education, college 
parallel programs, adult education, 
student personnel, organization and 
administration, public relations. 


The Staff 


Director—Lawrence Bethel, Presi- 
dent, YMCA Junior College, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 


Specialists—John E. Gray, Presi- 
dent, Lamar College, Beaumont, 
Texas; Marvin Knudson, Presi- 
dent, Pueblo Junior College, Pue- 
blo, Colorado. 

Consultants—Will include regular 
= visiting University staff mem- 

rs. 


Related Programs 

June 19—July 21 and July 24— 
August 25—Guidance Seminars 

July 10-21—Work Conference on 
School Plant Construction 


July 24—August 25— Workshop in 
General Education. 


Recreation and Housing 


The University is noted for its sum- 
mer recreational programs in the 
Rocky Mountain region. In addi- 
tion to these regular activities a 
special three-day mountain outing 
on July 14-15-16 is planned for the 
workshop group featuring fishing, 
climbing, riding, and campfire fun. 
Housing is available at reasonable 
rates for single persons, couples and 
families with children. Early res- 
ervations required. 


For complete information write 


The Director, Summer Quarter 


University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colorado 
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STUDENTS’ INSURANCE 


Medical Reimbursement Coverage for expenses incurred due to any acci- 
dent or illness. 


Coverage in force for all school activities including sports, while travel- 
ing between home and school and during vacations, except summer 
vacation. 


Full year coverage available for small additional charge. 


VERMONT ACCIDENT INSURANCE _ 


Rutland, Vermont 


Nationwide underwriters of insurance for schools, camps & 
athletic teams. 








American Association of University Professors 


A professional society of college and university teachers 
and investigators. Membership open to teachers on facul- 
ties of accredited junior colleges. 


35,000 Members 384 Organized Chapters 


For information concerning the Association, address: 


The General Secretary 

American Association of University Professors 
1101 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 
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